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Editorial 


We Believe in “Progress” 


Generally it is wiser to accept an address, or to let it quickly fade 
from memory. There are times when we covet a moment of rebuttal. 

The speaker’s theme was that progress is not inevitable. The speech 
he was making seemed to justify his theme, for he certainly wasn’t 
making any. 

This writer believes in human creativeness and that man’s desire to 
do good is stronger than his desire to do evil. And it is precisely that 
belief that makes it worthwhile to take the trouble to keep on living. 

Progress isn’t inevitable from one day, or one decade, or one genera- 
tion to the next. Human affirmation hasn’t that sort of continuity. Life 
provides sloughs of despondency just as it does mountain peaks of high 
achievement. If man makes A bombs to destroy his fellows he straight- 
way shapes his thinking to recast them for human service. In times of 
weakness, he has fought wars but deep in his heart he has always wanted 
to make his sword into a plowshare. Some swords are inevitable, but 
when his vision clears man turns his eyes to the plow. In the long 
stretches of time progress is inevitable. Man was created to make 
progress. He was given the hope for it and the strength to make it. It 
is in the very spirit of him to resist the status quo, and to esteem gain 
higher than loss. Gain comes at a high price, but he has always been 
willing to pay it. There will be “progress” as long as the mind of man 
serves as the candle of the Lord. 
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To Break or Not to Break 


(There is a vital matter confronting the colleges which just as well 
be settled right now. With that happy end in view, opposing arguments 
by two of the more advanced thinkers in the field are printed below. 


The Editor) 


What is Broken by the Coffee Break? 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Coffee originated in the East, according to the few books I have con- 
sulted on the subject. Yet I need no scholarly research to be convinced 
that coffee as a beverage has reached its highest stage of development 
in the United States. I will back the best American coffee against that 
of any other country. I am acquainted with the syrupy fluid loved and 
ceremoniously drunk by Turks and other dwellers in the Levant. I 
have partaken often and with ill-concealed distaste of the biting and 
bitter Latin-American brew that is served in little flat cups at odd hours 
of the day as well as after meals. The French café noir and café au lait 
and the New Orleans imitation of these are even less to my taste, flavored 
as they are with chicorée. Nor does Finnish coffee appeal to me with 
its soupcon of anise. As “beauty unadorned’s adorned the most,” just 
so coffee with nothing added is to me the perfection of coffee; Persicos 
odi, puer, apparatus. | don’t even want my after-dinner coffee laced 
with cognac, the way so many Europeans take it. Just let it be pure and 
let it be good. 

When I praise American coffee it is with the realization that much 
of the coffee prepared in the United States is not good by any standard 
whatever. Often it is badly made and tastes of stale grounds, or it may 
have had too much or too little contact with the source of heat. The 
making of good coffee calls for a high degree of skill in the maker, 
also for certain gifts such as a keen olfactory sense, a capacity for 
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taking infinite pains, and something of the artist’s touch. A really 
skilled coffee maker deserves to be honored as an artist in her own 
right. In addition, she possesses one of the first qualifications of a suc- 
cessful and happy wife and mother. Nothing launches a breadwinner 
on his working day better than one or more cups of fragrant, steaming 
coffee, skilfully prepared and fresh from the percolator, coffee pot, 
or what have you. Coffee can add much to the end of a perfect day, 
just as it can enhance its beginning. How else could a delicious dinner 
end properly? And what can punctuate after-dinner conversation more 
delightfully than sips of hot, full-flavored coffee? And what conversa- 
tion so punctuated is ever in danger of becoming acrimonious or even 
unduly frivolous? 

As all truly artistic creations should be treated with respect, even so 
should coffee of high quality be accorded its just meed of regard if not 
of reverence. A little ceremony could well attend its serving. This 
practice obtains in the East; it is unfortunate that the coffee so honored 
there should be so unpalatable. For this reason I dislike seeing coffee 
hastily gulped from heavy earthenware cups or even mugs at odd 
minutes and in unsuitable places. The phrase “A cuppa Java” impels 
me to shudder and I am frankly revolted by “A cuppa mud.” 


So I deplore the growing custom called “the coffee break.” It irks 
me that one of nature’s choicest gifts should be used as nothing more 
nor less than an excuse for loafing and talking trivialities in the middle 
of the morning. Not that I object to loafing; all human beings are 
afflicted with the curse of laziness. But as an excuse for stopping work 
why misuse the benison of the coffee bean? Why not an ice-water break 
instead? Now if people could cease work, relax in easy chairs for an 
hour, let us say, and, mildly intoxicated by the caffein, allow the 
conversation to stray by devious paths towards enlightening topics, all 
would be eminently fitting. The time taken from work might be con- 
sidered excessive by employers, but at least none would be guilty of 
esthetic violence. But coffee swallowed in haste interrupted only by 
scraps of disjointed shop-talk or comment on recent baseball games 
or TV shows—flagrant disrespect to one of nature’s richest blessings to 
mankind! I hate to see what should be a solemn and serious rite cheap- 
ened in any way. Coffee and conversation, yes; the two go naturally 
together. But let the atmosphere be that of comfort, relaxation, ease, 
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freedom from the cares of business or any taint of vulgarity. Not long 
ago, when a transcontinental train stopped at a station at about half 
past ten in the morning, I heard a young man say to his companion, 
“Fifteen minutes’ wait here. Just time to grabba cuppa coffee.” As 
though coffee should ever be grabbed! 

The importation of coffee into England was criticized in 1680, as 
being “most useless since it serves neither for nourishment nor for 
debauchery.” Yet I prefer to regard both tea and coffee as pleasantly 
intoxicating, though non-alcoholic, beverages. I would cite the author- 
ity of the late George Bernard Shaw who states in his essay “On 
Going to Church” that the average member of a ladies’ sewing circle 
gets approximately the same degree of intoxication from four cups 
of tea that a hardworking dockhand gets from a quart of strong ale. 
Unlike alcohol, the type of inebriation induced by caffein does not make 
the drinker stupid, dull or irascible. On the contrary, the true coffee 
drinker becomes relaxed, mellow, amiable, and clear-headed. Always 
provided, that is, that he takes the time to surrender himself quietly, 
gradually, and restfully to the influence of the coffee. And this can- 
not be done in the short few minutes usually allowed for a coffee break. 


The Last Bulwark of Good Conversation 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
Dean, College of Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 


At an informal get-together of old friends a few weeks ago, I under- 
took an impromptu and vigorous defense of coffee. I found myself 
teamed with one of the most admired English professors of my acquaint- 
ance and smiled indulgently upon by another who has been well loved 
by college students of English for more than a generation. The urbane 
editor of the Peabody Journal was present and egged me on. However, 
he was not drinking the philosopher’s brew. 

When I contended with the nodded concurrence of my professorial 
friends that coffee is the last bulwark of good conversation, the editor 
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insisted I write a statement of my case for the Journal. I will; What 
is more, I will show it to my coffee cronies and get their amens—or 
whatever. But I will not prove anything. I will merely state what should 
seem clear and present truth to all who have lingered a half-hour over 
coffee in talk of ships and shoes and peacocks’ tails and folly with wise 
and therefore unhurried companions. But explain why coffee is the 
last bulwark! No, Pll not! With my fat, old friend, Jack Falstaff, 
Pllery: 

“Give you a reason on compulsion! If reasons were as plentiful as 
blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon compulsion, I.” 

Anyway, why should we deal in reason? That would be dull and 
scientific. I’ll not even defend coffee as a food or drink any more than 
I would defend gin as a medicine. Nor am I concerned with the much 
abused term “coffee break.” It suggests just another gimmick in a 
clock-punching age. Its usefulness is measured in units of work effi- 
ciency. I’ll have none of pros or cons for that. Break indeed! Break 
in what? 

What makes the lyrics rise in me is a lively memory of a thousand 
coffee conversations. Whether it be the aroma, the swirling, dark depths 
turning ocre as the cream stirs up, the first, long, satisfying swallow, or 
the slowly felt titillation of caffein and companionship—or all of them 
joined, and other more subtle influences, I cannot say; but I do know 
that I rarely find exciting conversation elsewhere. Around the coffee 
table all are hosts and all are guests. The cup goes up to mark a period, 
to emphasize a pause, or to put a question. Over coffee cups, listening— 
not a noticeable virtue in this headlong age—has an excuse for being. 

The idle yakity yak about car troubles and bargains and TV, and the 
dreary shop talk in office and corridor, give way over coffee cups on 
slight impulses of wit or idea to conversation that might have had old 
Sam’! Johnson listening if not approving. (It was not easy to win his 
approval.) My memory—a refreshing companion at this minute— 
dips into long-stored-but-never-lost coffee dialogues with young friends 
and old, students, professors, and strangers. We touched in those long- 
echoing conversations on the pain, the mystery, and the charm of being 
and thinking, on Descarte’s cogito ergo sum, on Ernest Dowson and 
Frank Kafka, Mozart and Einstein, on prejudice and stoicism and gods. 


But, you may counter, why attribute all this to coffee? I'll not argue; 
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but I ask you—what else? Take cocktails—and most of us do. Cock- 
tails beget silliness; coffee never does. Beer? Beer leads to heaviness; 
coffee never does. Wine? Aye, there’s a companion, but it takes an age 
of sipping wines to know when and what to drink and, as a result, too 
much of the all-too-fleeting time goes into talk of wine rather than of 
thee and me and our tribulations in what Chesterton called “a disreputa- 
ble incident on a minor planet.” Omar, it must be supposed, knew his 
wines. But I won’t be led off “underneath the bough” with Omar. Not 
as wise as he in the arts of leisure and tippling, I must depend on coffee. 

I’ve not mentioned tea. I don’t wish to offend tea drinkers. Hot tea 
may not always be a stay to good conversation, but I suspect it is a little 
upstage and perhaps a little stuffy. Tea drinkers think coffee topers 
bourgeois—if not plebeian. Ice tea is a non-entity. It is a fancied es- 
cape from heat, even from the warmth of fermenting ideas. Milk and 
water I dismiss. Yet I’ll not consent to do without them—in their places. 
I’ll even tolerate a milk drinker in a spirited circle of coffee cronies, if 
he’ll be quiet and listen, and not look too virtuous. The Cokes, Squirts, 
Pepsis, et al., are fit only to please the sugar-craving of youth. For adult 
conversation they hold only the perils of burping and gas pains. 

Until another explorer in some still undiscovered world happens on 
a more divine beverage for warming the soul and blending its aroma 
with the delicate spirit of good conversation, I'll take coffee. A smidgen 
of cream, please. 
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Education for Citizens: Some 


Suggested Goals 


RICHARD H. LEACH 
Department of Political Science 
Duke University 


No subject has been bruited about as much by social scientists as the 
whole question of education for citizenship. The problem has con- 
cerned some of the most eminent members of the social science fra- 
ternity and concerned them deeply for a great many years. To cite 
individuals who have addressed themselves to the problem would be 
to make too long a list for any practical purpose. Suffice it to mention 
only one great social scientist who has so directed his attention—Sir 
Ernest Barker—and to call to mind his 1936 lecture to the Institute of 
Education of the University of London entitled “Education for Citizen- 
ship.” It is perhaps the best treatment of the subject ever made. 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to describe Barker’s thesis. 
Instead, it would seem more profitable to examine the problem from 
the point of view of “goals” as opposed to “methods,” theory as op- 
posed to practice. Like the doctor who is able to prescribe but does not 
have to take his own medicine, I want to suggest some “oughts” for 
citizenship education without at the same time providing any “hows” 
to go with them. Methods in any case must be adapted at least to the 
teacher, the students, and the particular community in which both live. 
Of necessity they must be variable. To blueprint them is thus not only 
impossible but futile. The goals of citizenship education, however, are 
or should be the same for all American schools. What future citizens 
ought to be taught can be agreed upon and be given a real degree of 
uniformity across the country. If how they are taught is left flexible, 
the goals of citizenship education should be widely accepted and 
acted upon. 


But in fact they are not. The literature in the field—and it is ex- 
tensive—does not reveal that even after so many years of concern 
about the problem any real consensus as to the desirable goals for 
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citizenship education has been reached. Yet must not such a consensus 
be reached before the full value of educational programs can be 
achieved? Perhaps the goals suggested here can provide the basis for 
discussion that might result in a final consensus. What equipment do 
our citizens need for today’s and tomorrow’s world? What must our 
students be taught to give them that equipment? What are the goals of 
citizenship education? 

Without attempting any priorities beyond the first, six basic goals of 
citizenship education might be listed. Briefly, the six are: 


1) the transmission of a basic minimum knowledge of American 
political institutions and forces 

2) the inculcation of some degree of sophistication with which 
to approach political, economic, and social problems 

3) the production of a willingness to serve one’s community and 
nation 


4) the teaching of a large degree of tolerance and understanding 


5) the planting of a deep conviction of the essential rightness of 
democratic government 


6) the creation of a deep and abiding respect for the law and for 
the rights of others. 


To turn back now and elaborate a little on each point. A basic 
minimum knowledge of American political institutions and forces. 
Years ago Felix Frankfurter wrote a book called The People and Its 
Government. I have always liked the emphasis the title supplies. As 
American citizens, we need to know about our own engine of government. 
Just as no one would trust a raw recruit in the fire department to drive 
the newest and most complicated hook and ladder truck without exten- 
sive instruction, so I think none of us like to think of turning over the 
engine of government to untutored and ignorant citizens. Yet without 
some instruction in the principles and procedures of American govern- 
ment, we are in danger of doing just that. It is perhaps not necessary to 
go into detail as to what should be taught. The Constitution of the 
United States supplies a fairly complete outline! Most high school 
courses in civics and college courses in American government are now 
covering much of the desired subject matter. Perhaps the emphasis of 
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such courses has been too much on structure and organization. Cer- 
tainly each course should give its students what Sir Ernest Barker 
suggested in the lecture I referred to earlier, “a clear understanding of 
the use and abuse of political terms—justice, authority, liberty, equal- 
ity, sovereignty, and all those blessed Mesopotamian words.” Certainly 
too each course should help students acquire an understanding of 
American institutions—social as well as political—and from the his- 
toric as well as from the current point of view, for history has a great 
role to fill in providing that understanding. The greatest problem 
here is not course content but the number of students—of future citi- 
zens—who receive the needed instruction. We simply do not reach 
all of our students in civics and political science courses. What about 
the others—the larger percentage who do not elect, are not required, or 
are not in school at all to take such courses? Adult education may be 
part of the answer. If the premise is granted, however, that education 
for citizenship is needed, ways must be found to reach every student 
in school and college. This is the real challenge to educators. The 
importance of a minimum of facts about American institutions cannot 
be overemphasized. Effective citizenship is impossible without it. 


A degree of sophistication with which to approach political problems. 
Perhaps some might prefer to put it as J. W. Jenks did in his little 
volume on Citizenship and the Schools published just fifty years ago— 
“independence and impartiality of judgment.” This puts the thought 
very well. In a day when everything we “know” is derived from what 
we read, we see, and we hear, citizens in a democratic nation need 
to be tutored in winnowing truth from falsehood, in recognizing logical 
inconsistencies, in resisting mob psychology, in thinking clearly and 
arriving at sound judgments. A big order? It surely is. But any 
thoughtful analysis cannot avoid the necessity of such training. One 
of my professors in graduate school used to insist that training in logic 
should be a prerequisite for all American citizens. I doubt if his sug- 
gestion is practical, but I quite see his point. Hitler should have taught 
us all the dangers of gullibility and lack of sophistication. And the 
demonstrated power of television over our national mind suggests other 
dangers. Effective citizenship surely means citizens who can rise above 
stereotypes and reach conclusions on a plane of independent and im- 
partial thinking. 


A willingness to serve one’s community and nation. Perhaps the 
greatest service David Lilienthal has performed for the nation has been 
his repeated insistence on the duty of public service, not for the few 
only, but for the many, and not only the duty to hold public office, 
elective or appointive, but to vote. Unwillingness to do either, if wide- 
spread, would paralyze democratic government. Yet too few citizens 
today evince a willingness to hold public office. Admittedly public 
salaries are low and the lure of private profit is great. Admittedly 
again the prestige of government service in the United States has never 
climbed to the level it occupies in Great Britain. But these qualifica- 
tions do not make it any the less important. How to inculcate such a 
willingness in our citizens poses difficult problems. He who can solve 
those problems will be a true hero of democracy. Surely schools must 
assume the major responsibility for such inculcation, assisted by other 
social agencies, for their duty is not only to impart facts but to impart 
a willingness to act upon those facts as well. And a willingness to vote? 
Our record is poor here, as compared with many of our democratic 
friends and neighbors. Yet when it comes right down to it, what is 
more important? Popular sovereignty if it has a meaning at all 
acquires that meaning at the polls. Compulsory voting does not seem 
to be the solution in America. Can we as educators inculcate the urge 
to vote? Let us at least try. Perhaps it cannot be done directly, but it 
should emerge as a by-product of our teaching. Without a willingness 
to hold office and to vote, widespread among our citizens, democracy 
cannot survive. Effective citizenship surely means a strong conviction 
on both matters. 


A large degree of tolerance and understanding. Henry W. Thurston 
used to like to use the phrase “consciousness of kind.” Young citizens, 
he used to say, must somehow be led to feel a fundamental likeness, a 
“consciousness of kind,” with all the other citizens of their nation. 
Put another way, regard for the rights of others is essential to good 
citizenship. Narrow conceptions and limited points of view make 
compromise, the essential ingredient of the democratic way, impossible 
to achieve. Moreover, they serve to cut groups in society apart from 
each other. Tolerance and understanding, on the other hand, weld 
groups together and make for a cohesive society. Tolerance means 
tolerance for different religions, for regional differences, for political 
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philosophies (except I think we can safely outlaw tolerance for Com- 
munism!). Understanding means sympathy for the need for other 
points of view, of the value of difference in a democratic society. Both 
these qualities are educated into man. They come as a part of the 
civilizing process, as a part of “growing up,” as it were. Although I 
am not sure the schools ought to accept full responsibility for inculcating 
such virtues, I am sure that effective citizenship means a citizenry 
broadly tolerant of internal differences and sympathetic towards those 
who hold to opposite convictions. The lack of such tolerance and 
understanding results in the constant crisis of modern France. 

A deep conviction of the essential rightness of democratic govern- 
ment. I doubt if this point needs any elaboration, it is so basic. For- 
tunately I think our citizens generally have such a conviction, though it 
may never have been verbalized. We and the English are blessed with 
societies which are in fundamental agreement at least on this basic 
point. There are virtually no groups in either country which would 
subvert our form of government. By and large all the American peo- 
ple are convinced of the virtue of democracy, and except for the neces- 
sity of passing this conviction on to succeeding generations, we have 
little here to concern us. Effective citizenship in America requires an 
acceptance of the basic premises of democratic government, and 
fortunately such an acceptance is already widespread. 


A deep and abiding respect for the law and for the rights of others. 
Effective citizenship finally demands universal respect for the law. Too 
often fear of the law is taken as respect for the law. They are not at all 
the same thing. Fear arises out of distrust and ignorance; respect out 
of trust and knowledge. Citizens in a democracy must be taught to 
realize the difference and to respect the law because it is made by 
popular processes and subject always to popular control. They must 
learn to render obedience to it as well, for it is the concrete embodiment 
of self-government. There is no place in American society for those 
to whom the law represents a threat and is regarded as an imposition. 
In our free society, respect for the law is really all that gives it power, 
and a failure to hold this respect can only lead to the ultimate failure of 
our form of government. We hear a great deal of juvenile delinquency 
these days. Is not much of it caused by the substitution of fear of for 
respect for the law? Can the schools not serve as liaison between the 
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students and law enforcement officers in our communities and facilitate 
the growth of respect and the elimination of fear? I have no specific 
formula by which this might be accomplished. But history amply dem- 
onstrates that only nations founded on widespread respect for the laws 
undergirding them have endured. 

Other items of basic equipment might be added to those briefly de- 
scribed here. An exhaustive catalogue is not necessary, however. 
Emphasis on some of the important items will serve to point in the 
direction we want to go. The obligation of providing our citizens of 
tomorrow with the equipment they need for full participation in the 
democratic process is so overriding that a more critical analysis can 
be expected to be forthcoming from far more expert quarters. When 
that analysis emerges, I hope it will not place full responsibility for 
citizenship education on the schools. It must be recognized as a broader 
responsibility, to be shared by the family, the church, the club, the 
trade union. But I would hope that the schools will continue to take 
‘the leadership and to offer inspiration in the matter—and even more 
important, to assume the concern. For if eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, surely eternal concern to produce citizens educated for 
democracy is the price of American education. 
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Mine is Research, Yours is Doubtful 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Rapid expansion in knowledge has developed many areas of study 
that were not conceived of a half century ago. Such expansion depends 
on effort plus available techniques. Newer areas face problems of de- 
vising instruments and methods which may be less pressing for older 
areas, but new areas may be less enslaved to obsolete procedures or false 
orientations. 

A vigorous culture such as our own has numerous facets of growth, 
apart from knowledge itself—such as growth in population, educational 
institutions, economic production, personal leisure, or international 
responsibility. The amount of hesitance involved in making changes 
which cultural growth implies depends on how inadequate the old is 


recognized to be, and on the strength of vested interests which oppose 
change. 


1. Role of perspective and integrity.—Three essentials of research 
orientation are: (1) capacity and desire for perspective in research 
undertakings; (2) integrity concerning methods and findings; and (3) 
willingness to attribute the same integrity to others as one claims for 
himself. 

As the spheres of research expand, the proportion of the total with 
which one worker can be familiar decreases. It thus becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for one to show perspective in comparing his methods or 
results with those of others. Persistent and ingeneous work in a field 
usually enables one to see many possibilities there—and to consider it 
a rich field for study. However, one may think that too much of his life 
has been “invested” in a particular type of research to warrant radical 
change in method or goal. Vested interests to defend the status quo thus 
emerge. 

But intense application to one field may help make a worker fail to 
realize that comparable developments are taking place in other fields. 
Civilized as well as primitive man is suspicious about such persons, 
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practices, or ideas as are not familiar to him. Unless research workers 
recognize this typical result of limited perspective, they are likely to 
manifest it. 

Related to perspective is faith in the integrity of others. Long and 
intense work in a field makes the experiences involved a part of one’s 
personality. Research thought and activity may influence one’s physical 
habits, his associations in the community in which he lives, and much 
of his intellectual life. This influence may make it difficult to be 
sufficiently objective for good research. But when such objectivity is 
attained, it becomes a basis of esteem among closely associated workers. 
Since this is hard-earned status, only outstanding and magnanimous 
workers are likely to attribute it readily to others. 

In the academic family, as sometimes among townsmen, established 
elements look warily upon newcomers. The relationship can be traced 
historically since early European universities emphasized theology, 
philosophy, and law, or since arithmetic was considered a “frill” by 
early American schools. Because the “established elements” determine 
the pattern for accepting new members, the pattern may be comfortable 
and appropriate for the established elements but restrict growth among 
newer elements by forcing inappropriate standards upon them. Perspec- 
tive concerning modes of community life or methods of investigation is 
important for both research and civic situations. The same applies to a 
faith in the integrity of other research workers equivalent to that which 
one claims for himself. 

Workers in a particular field who have the perspective and integrity 
described are best qualified to evaluate contributions in that field. The 
shoddiness of work in a field can best be pointed out by competent 
workers in that field—perhaps by themselves doing research which 
shows the weakness which they criticize. The most effective criticism of 
a poor job is doing a better job—with extensive publicity available to 
all. Well qualified workers are often first to modify their own formula- 
tions. It is encouraging that our most competent research people spend 
much time in “further study” and projection of their earlier efforts, 
rather than in sniping at others as being less worthy than themselves. 
Perhaps this is how they became competent. 


2. Elements common to all research.—Difhiculty often arises concern- 
ing borderline fields, in which only specialists can see the principles in- 
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volved. The importance of intellectual freedom for research is often 
emphasized. But freedom exists in degrees—and the way it is mani- 
fested may vary with the field of study. It can be limited by narrowly 
specialized colleagues, as well as by political dictators. 

Questions may arise as to whether a casual or a systematic approach 
contributes most in research. Both seem involved. If a relaxed or 
dreamy attitude facilitates the emergence of ideas for study, or the 
formation of hypotheses, a systematic examination of these ideas is 
needed to make subsequent effort fruitful. And each step in subsequent 
effort must be thought over or “dreamed about” in formulating the 
next one. The inseparability of science and philosophy here becomes 
apparent—if the task of philosophy is to explain the meaning of the 
universe, and the task of science is to augment our factual knowledge 
about it. 

In defining a problem one needs extensive acquaintance with the 
background out of which it emerges. Persistent and systematic effort 
is required to develop such acquaintance. If one’s predecessors have 
done a systematic job of collecting data, one’s initial task may be to 


discover their objectives and formulate hypotheses for evaluating the 
data available. 


3. Sources of data.—In emphasizing acquaintance with previous 
work, we are saying that fruitful suggestions arise out of a rich back- 
ground—not out of ignorance. Since printed records constitute a major 
source of information, most research projects involve library work. 
In history, literature, or law most of the work may relate to documentary 
materials. But in experimental science the unique aspect of a project 
is likely to concern the laboratory rather than the library. Much ex- 
perimentation includes field studies. Work on insecticides, fertilizers, 
animal breeding, vaccines, and war materials are illustrative. Research 
in social science depends heavily on community institutions and relation- 
ships for data. Contributions to knowledge on family life depend more 
on contacts with homes than with libraries. Market studies have to be 
made in the marketplace, fiscal problems where money and wealth 
move or are controlled, and studies of ancient cultures have to be made 
where the archeological remains are located. Likewise studies on the 
learning and adjustment of school children can best be made in schools. 
The same applies to a study of educational and recreational needs rela- 
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tive to other aspects of a community, the design and construction of 
public buildings to meet community needs, or the scope of local re- 
sources to support tax levies or bond issues for public services. 

Research in new fields may not look like research to workers in 
older fields. Systematic investigation in newer fields will suffer if it 
has to be judged and provided for according to conceptions which pre- 
vail in some of the older areas. This applies particularly to universities 
which insist that library, laboratory, and other “campus bound” activity 
constitute the whole gamut of significant research. 


4. What is an original contribution —The idea that research always 
implies an original contribution, and that there is no research without 
such a contribution, embodies certain difficulties. Contributions vary in 
magnitude and in “degree of originality,” and question may arise re- 
garding contribution to whose knowledge or to what knowledge. Does 
a fact represent a contribution only when first stated and proven? Sup- 
pose scientists on both sides of the Iron Curtain work competitively on 
fissionable material—enshrouded in secrecy. Each group eventually 
produces an atom bomb—one several months before the other, but both 
following the same procedure. If a contribution through establishing a 
particular fact can be made only once, the second group made no con- 
tribution. Moreover, the second group must not have been engaged in 
research—whatever else it was doing. 

However, if the work of the second group constitutes research and a 
contribution so long as its members had no access to findings of the 
first group, then the principle of evaluation involved should apply 
equally to any worker, in any field, and at any point in the world. That 
is, if one worker does not know of the findings of earlier workers, his 
findings represent contributions and his work constitutes research al- 
though he may report nothing whatever that has not already been dis- 
covered. This is tantamount to saying that if the finding is new to the 
worker it constitutes research—regardless of whether it is new to the 
world. If research is defined in this way, every baby is engaged in 
research when he learns to walk—and progressively for several years 
after that. Hundreds of illustrations could, of course, be aligned in 
gradation between the atomic scientists and the baby. 

Foregoing comments suggest that a rigid definition of “research” or 
“original contribution” must be confined largely to theoretical situations 
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—conventions, councils, or similar gatherings of research workers. 
From the standpoint of developing information that helps man extend 
his control over the universe, more will be achieved through emphasiz- 
ing projects rather than definitions. This does not mean that efforts at 
rigid definitions or highly theoretical differentiations are worthless, but 
it calls attention to the pragmatic approach—what kinds of definitions 
and differentiations help most in expanding man’s knowledge. 


5. Creativeness in research.—Much is said about a “creative ele- 
ment” in research and elsewhere, although there is haze as to what 
creativeness means. Formulating hypotheses is probably the most 
creative aspect of research—whether the hypotheses relate to defining 
a problem, determining a mode of attack, establishing categories for 
data, or making deductions. Previous study supplies most of the ele- 
ments of an hypothesis. Often the unique element is organization. 
When a new organization occurs, one has a “hunch,” “flash of insight,” 
or “stroke of genius.” “Thinking aside,” “intuition,” “unconscious 
thinking” and similar terms are also used. Socrates thought insights 
came from demons, and Pompilius attributed them to nymphs.’ Some 
thinkers have attributed them to “visions” or “mysterious voices.” 
Oracles have played a role in some cultures—as spooks have in others. 
One late-medieval thinker expressed it about as follows: “Oh God, I 
think thine own thoughts right after thee.” 

Foregoing comments imply that what occurs during the formation 
of an hypothesis is not well understood. To say that insights result 
from thinking “deep in the subconscious” adds little. Elements which 
enter into an hypothesis may apparently be present, but not exist at 
the right level of attention or have the appropriate relationships to con- 
stitute a fruitful organization. Hence it is not unusual for one worker 
to look upon a discovery made by another as “rather simple after all”— 
or to review the elements involved, conclude that he possessed them all, 
and wonder “why the idea did not occur” to him. This “why” is the 
crux of the matter. 

Although existing knowledge on the mental processes involved in 
creativeness is inadequate, the creative process has been the subject of 
study. There is considerable information on the subject—to which only 


* Jacques Hadamard, An Essay on the Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical Field. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press (1945), p. 122. 
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brief reference will be made. An extensive background of experience 
in the field of work seems essential. Moreover, various factors ap- 
parently influence the availability for use at a particular moment of 
the different items of information which one possesses. Items recently 
used in thinking about a similar topic may be more readily recalled 
than other items, although recent use might mean that an item is re- 
called with the previous framework attached. “Frame of reference” 
could reduce flexibility for entering new combinations. 

Emotional tensions may also affect the availability of one’s informa- 
tion for creative use. Thus a person may “get a bright idea” upon re- 
laxing—from work or other tensions. Perhaps tension “freezes” spe- 
cific items of information, much as peanuts are crystallized in peanut 
brittle—with the possibility for contact among individual peanuts 
eliminated. 


Some aspects of “mental set” may resemble emotional tensions. 
Other aspects may relate to confidence in one’s ability to create, or to 
persistence in effort. Confidence seems more likely to yield results 
than conviction that one can never do anything creative—or an attitude 
that creative developments are foreordained and not subject to modifica- 
tion by human effort. But if confidence helps, what is the avenue 
through which it helps? How can persistence be kept from producing 
tensions? Some physiological functions are influenced by attitudes. 
We need more knowledge about the relationship of attitudes and emo- 
tions to creativeness. The same is true of fatigue. 


Statistical chance also seems involved regarding which impressions 
from experience become associated at a particular time. If impressions 
are thought of as separate entities, like beads in a fruit jar—with beads 
of different shapes, sizes, colors, textures, perforations, etc., represent- 
ing different impressions, the role of chance regarding impressions 
might be comparable to its role concerning which beads come in con- 
tact as the jar rotates. This role would be much the same whether 
fruitfulness resulted from contact between two particular items or 
simultaneous contact among several. If tension or other factors “caked” 
several items together, the caked items would have little availability for 
independent contact. 


Probably many “flashes of insight” occur, to research workers and 
others, which are not utilized. Among persons with no encouragement 
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regarding creative possibilities, such flashes may be discarded as 
transient pipe dreams. Many other flashes are not utilized because no 
record is made at the time, and the individual is later unable to re- 
establish the former relationship. Although it may be inconvenient 
to make immediate notes, such notes seem helpful. After a flash once 
occurs, the individual should sense when he is again “close” to the 
conditions that produced it, and might focus subsequent effort on a re- 
duced area. This is similar to puzzle-box learning by rats. After a rat 
opens the latch through random action, he comes to sense the area in 
which the fruitful act took place and begins to concentrate activity in 
that general area until he learns to open it without lost motion. One 
who makes some sort of immediate record of a “flash” can reduce the 
loss of insightful outcomes through two avenues. He can more readily 
reproduce the fruitful situation, and the recording process will likely 
help clarify the insight experienced. 

What is said in the foregoing paragraphs, as well as much that is 
said by others on creativeness, involves some speculation. 


6. Creativeness in non-research areas.—Is creativeness essentially 
the same in other fields as in research? The unique aspect of “hunches,” 
“insights,” etc., during which elements become fruitfully reorganized, 
seems much the same in the research areas noted as in creative writing, 
musical composition, mechanical invention, geographical exploration, 
landscape architecture, creative teaching, finance and investment, med- 
ical diagnosis, military strategy, or statesmanship. In each such field 
extensive knowledge is essential before one is likely to project beyond 
previous achievements. A novelist must know the essentials of a good 
story, and must be acquainted with the life he seeks to portray. A novel 
could be called an experiment in presenting a philosophy, pleading 
a cause, or entertaining readers. Before a landscape architect can do 
an “imaginative” job in his field he must know much about grasses, 
trees, shrubs, and flowers; about temperature and rainfall; relation- 
ships of color and line in artistic appeal; and costs involved. Before a 
physician can diagnose he must have considerable information about 
diseases, drugs, and human physiology. Creativeness in such cases is 
establishing relationships between accumulated information and the 
situation at hand. What applies to the novelist, landscape architect, or 
physician applies to workers in the other fields mentioned. 
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Does the mind of a research worker or creative artist function differ- 
ently from that of a two-year-old child who figures out that his parents 
do not really mean what they say when they forecast punishment for 
certain behavior? The two-year-old already has considerable acquaint- 
ance with the disciplinary talk and action of his parents, and knows 
the basic facts about what he did in the immediate situation. Through 
intuition or a hunch he “makes a guess” as to what will happen this 
time. 

Essentially the same processes seem to be involved in child, artist, and 
researcher. If so, a major difference between research and other 
creativeness lies in social judgment concerning results achieved. This 
judgment or value changes from time to time. Present-day America 
places more emphasis on technology and less on philosophy than did 
Ancient Greece—or some of our contemporaries. Courage in the face 
of danger is at some times accorded the social esteem of heroism—but 
not at other times. Since 1940 research in physical science and weapons 
development has risen greatly in prestige—relative to many fields of 
attainment. 

Current social judgments thus offer a less stable basis for classifying 
creative efforts than the mental processes which characterize those ef- 
forts. Workers in older research fields evaluating newer areas, is part 
of the “social judgment” picture. 


7. Unsolvable problems——Comment regarding “unsolvable prob- 
lems” appears at various times. Such comment is most to be expected 
when existing tools for investigation along particular lines have been 
fully exploited and the development of further information must wait 
on new instruments or concepts—whether a germ theory of disease, a 
century ago; or a complex microscope or theory of relativity in more 
recent times. Hence the concept “unsolvable problems” itself becomes 
relative—unsolvable with the information, instruments, and imagina- 
tion that have been developed to date. But in view of the successive 
frontiers of learning that have been established during the past century, 
or even within the memories of persons still active in intellectual ex- 
ploration, no scientist should handicap himself by assuming that the 
category “unsolvable problems” is stable or formidable. 


8. Education for research and other creative work.—A major con- 
tribution of creative workers in any generation is the preparation of 
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younger workers to succeed them. The responsibility involved can never 
be on a one-to-one basis—that each present worker will train his own 
successor. This is partly because of change in the nature of creative 
undertakings in particular fields as work in those fields develops, 
partly because some persons who might do outstanding work themselves 
would be uninterested or for other reasons do a poor job in training 
successors whereas other persons might do a good job of creative teach- 
ing but not be particularly creative in other respects, and party be- 
cause of fluctuation from time to time in social interest concerning 
creative work in particular areas and in society’s readiness to support it. 
Other factors are probably involved. Perhaps one implication of the 
situation described is that philantropic associations which are dedicated 
to fostering creativeness in particular fields will have to carry a major 
responsibility for preparing new workers—through coordinating com- 
petent and willing teachers, promising learners, and necessary facili- 
ties. 


A few specific items should be emphasized in preparing young 
workers. (1) A comprehensive social and educational opportunity for 
all children and youth to develop a broad base of high quality on 
which selection might operate, is clearly needed. (2) Attention should 
be given to the relationship between systematic application and re- 
laxation, possible role of chance in relation to rich experience, inhibi- 
tive potential of emotional tensions and perhaps fatigue, and value of 
confidence in one’s own creative potentialities—insofar as these rela- 
tionships are at present understood. (3) A development of respect for 
creative workers in fields other than one’s own should constitute part 
of the preparation of every creative worker. This may be the most 
effective way to increase the volume and quality of contributions made 
to different areas of civilization. (4) The social philosophy of the 
individual is also important—what he considers most worth while in 
life. Some creative workers know that the material rewards for their 
particular type of work are meager. Perhaps creativeness in fields of 
immediate material production receive greatest material rewards. 
Workers in other fields must apparently depend more on other re- 
wards. If a potentially creative person realizes these facts early in life, 
and develops his philosophy of values accordingly, there might be less 
subsequent inhibition of creative effort because of frustration and dis- 
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appointment concerning recognition and reward for his achievements. 
(5) Young workers should also realize that it may be possible to 
change the scale of values that exists at a particular time. 

Of course if mature workers and teachers knew more about the 
creative process, they could do a better job of developing children and 
youth along creative lines. Perhaps philosophers and psychoanalysts 
can make significant contributions on this problem. But if it is assumed 
to be an “unsolvable problem,” progress will be slow. 
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A Day in a French Public School 


EUGENE BOWMAN 
Professor of Education and Mathematics 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland 


I arrived at Cours Primaire Complimentaire, a public elementary 
school in a working-class district in Paris, at 8:30 a.m. Prior to this, 
I had asked an officer in the Cultural Attache’s office in the U.S. Em- 
bassy to make arrangements with the French Ministry of Education 
for me to visit several public schools. In France one doesn’t just 
go to the principal and ask to visit a school as we are accustomed to 
doing here. It is necessary to request permission from the Ministry of 
Education. 


Just inside the door I was met by the concierge. I stated my business, 
and she escorted me to the office of Monsieur le Directeur, the head of 
the school. Monsieur greeted me cordially, stated that he was expecting 
me, and said that he would be available all morning to answer my 
questions and to show me what I would like to see. I asked him if he 
spoke English. He replied that he had studied it in school but that 


he could not speak it. 


Viewed from the street, the school building looked like most of the 
others to be seen in Paris. The three-story stone structure was built 
around a central court which was the only play area as there was no 
space between the sidewalk and the outside walls. It had been built 
about 1890. The boy’s wing included eighteen classrooms. Approxi- 
mately six hundred pupils between the ages of six and fourteen were 
enrolled. 


A full-time nurse was on duty in the health room which was adjacent 
to the principal’s office. The room was equipped with a cot, scales, eye 
testing charts, desk, and a file cabinet for health records. The nurse 
said that a physician came to the school twice each week and that a 
chest X-ray of the children was taken annually. Parents of children who 
needed special attention came to the school to consult with the nurse 
and the doctor. 
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As a part of the health program all of the children were required 
to take showers at scheduled intervals. A mistress of the bath super- 
vised this activity in the all-boys’ wing for which Monsieur le Directeur 
was responsible. 

There was a lunchroom on the first floor of the building where about 
160 of the 600 pupils ate during the two-hour lunch period. It was 
equipped with benches and tables. The hot dish was carried into the 
room in large pails, and the food was dipped into bowls. 

The school was well equipped with audio visual aids. Their equip- 
ment included motion picture and slide projectors, balopticons, radios, 
and even a television set. 

There were thirty six-year-old boys in a primary class which I visited. 
Their room was in a recently remodelled part of the building. The ceil- 
ing and walls were painted in light colors; the room was comfortably 
warm; and the lighting system was adequate and in use. There was an 
abundance of blackboard and bulletin board space and an interesting 
variety of materials were displayed. 

The plywood and metal tables and chairs were light colored and of 
modern design. There was shelf space for books under each table top. 
Two children were seated at each table. 

The lesson observed was on number combinations. Each pupil had a 
pile of sticks, dominoes, and paper money. They arranged the sticks, 
dominoes, and money for each of the number concepts presented. The 
teacher had one pupil demonstrate how the materials should be arranged 
so that the others could check their work. The boys knew how to add, 
multiply and divide by two up to eight times two. 


All of the boys responded enthusiastically and appeared to know 
what they were doing. There was good rapport between the teacher and 
the boys, but the teacher seemed to be rather tense. The presence of a 
foreign visitor and Monsieur le Directeur may have caused this apparent 
tenseness. 

The boys wore blue tabliers, a bib-type apron, and turtle-neck sweat- 
ers. They appeared to enjoy demonstrating to their classmates, dis- 
tributing and gathering materials, and all of the other classroom 
activities. 

We next observed a class of thirty-five nine-year-olds. They, too, 
were wearing tabliers. The room was light, warm, and well furnished. 
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The teacher’s desk was on a platform about fourteen inches higher than 
the floor. Back of the desk there was a large blackboard on which the 
teacher had written material prepared for the lesson. Here, as in 
other classrooms observed, the teacher did not erase the board but 
washed it with a sponge which was frequently dipped in a bowl of 
water kept on the desk. 

She was teaching the construction of sentences of two clauses con- 
nected by parce que, because. After her illustrations, she had the pupils 
write sentences in their notebooks and read them to the class. Some 
of the sentences were very amusing, and the boys were enjoying the 
exercise. After one particularly droll statement, the teacher walked 
over to a little boy and hugged him. 

The teacher appeared to be rather nervous. Again, this may have 
been due to our being in the classroom. However, pupil-teacher rap- 
port was very good. She never spoke harshly to the class, and the 
children appeared to be happy and attentive. As is usually the case 
in French schools, work in notebooks was well organized, in ink, and 
very neat. 

We observed classes in woodworking and metalworking. The boys 
taking these subjects were in the fin d’ études section, i.e., they would 
terminate their schooling here and would not go on to lycée or collége. 
These boys had classes in the academic subjects such as geography, 
history, and literature as well as shopwork which was essentially pre- 
apprenticeship training. 

A few of the items made in the shop could be used, but most of the 
work was on small-scale models. For example, they had made coat hang- 
ers and had constructed model frame buildings. The instructor stated 
that the work was planned primarily to acquaint the pupils with the 
different tools and materials. The boys observed in the shops were 
busy and interested in their work, and they seemed to be on very good 
terms with their instructors. However, the opposite situation was ob- 
served in another class. 


A group of eleven- and twelve-year-olds in a classe superieure was 
taught by a man who yelled and snapped his fingers at the boys. When 
pupils wrote on the board or stood up to recite, he shouted, “vite, vite,” 
(quickly, quickly). The boys drew their lines and wrote very rapidly, 
and their tenseness was evident. At this school I saw only one other 
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teacher, a woman about fifty years old, who yelled and snapped at the 
children. 

Though the class work in the French public schools is difficult by 
our standards (third grade pupils in my son’s room knew the parts of 
speech and could classify words in sentences, for example) and much 
home work is required at all levels, most of the pupils I observed en- 
joyed their school work. The pupil-teacher relationships were with 
but few exceptions good. 
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Denominational Schools and Colleges 
for White Students in the Prairie 
Section of Mid Alabama, 1875-1900 


GLENN SISK 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta 


There was widespread sentiment among church members that their 
children should be educated in denominational schools, so that they 
might not be subjected to the contamination of unchristian ideas and 
ways of life." The churches played an active part in the early educa- 
tional life of the state and continued to support both elementary and 
higher education. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, they concentrated their efforts on their colleges. The Baptists and 
the Methodists, which were the strongest denominations in this area, 
supported several educational institutions. The Presbyterians also 
established schools, and the Episcopalians made efforts in preparatory 
education. The Catholics had a school at Montgomery and one at 
Selma. 

Marion was the Baptist educational center of Alabama, since Howard 
College for men and Judson College for women, both Baptist institu- 
tions, were located there. Howard College and the Judson Female In- 
stitute were both in a crippled condition in 1873. Neither had recovered 
from the effects of the Civil War, and the depression of 1873 multi- 
plied their ills. Attendance was slim due to scarcity of money and the 
prevalence of yellow fever in the South, and all schemes to improve 
their condition had failed.* Burdened with debt and a small enrollment, 
the Baptist convention decided in 1886 to move Howard College to 

* Minutes of the Sixty-First Annual Session of the Cahaba Baptist Association, 1878 


(Montgomery, Alabama, 1878), pp. 13-14; Alabama Christian Advocate, August 1, 1895; 
Minutes of the Montgomery Baptist Association, 1910 (Montgomery, Alabama, 1910), pp. 
20-21. 

* B. F. Riley, History of the Baptists of Alabama: From the Time of their First Occupa- 
tion of Alabama in 1808 until 1894 (Birmingham, Alabama, 1895), pp. 336-403, passim, cited 
hereafter as History of the Baptists, 1808-1894; Bigbee Baptist Association, Minutes of the 
Twenty-Third Annual Session (n.p.: n.d.). 
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Birmingham.’ Marion received Colonel Murfee’s Marion Military In- 
stitute as a consolation prize. 


College life in old Marion was quaint and charming. The Howard 
cadets wore uniforms’ which had “a peculiar fascination for our young 
ladies, as it is a passport to the very best household.” The Howard 
cadet, upon donning his uniform for the first time— 


will make his first round by way of the Judson merely to survey the premises 
from afar. Here he will find the young ladies of that renowned institution, 
“hedged in,” but he can view that stately edifice, and pass on, casting furtive 
glances at the dormitories. 

He will then proceed . . . to the vicinity of the Marion Female Seminary. . . . 
He would be delighted to linger here, but as Prof. Legare will not invite him 
to enter, and will not permit him to “swing upon his gates,” our young man 
will have to pass on... . 

He, with his fellow-cadets, will attend church on Sunday. They will be there 
early, and with a half score of recruits from the town boys, will align them- 
selves in front of the church, and await the coming of events. Presently the 
procession of young ladies from the schools, headed by the Presidents and 
Teachers will arrive, when all will pass in review.* 


The life of a Howard College cadet was filled with studying Greek, 
Latin, logic, chemistry, natural history, applied mathematics, modern 
languages, and elocution. He was trained in military drill; he was 
active in a literary society, and he was given ample doses of religious 
training and discipline.’ 

At “the Judson” girls were offered work in four departments besides 
the kindergarten—the literary, music, art, and home departments. Eng- 
lish language and literature were studied by every pupil. Latin, 
German, French, mental philosophy, moral science and criticism, elocu- 
tion, mathematics, music, and art were important studies in the cur- 
riculum.” The art work was reputed to be especially well done.’ All 
the pupils except Jewesses were required to attend the regular chapel 
~ 4 Riley, History of the Baptists, 1808-1894, pp. 347, 348, 359, 366, 399, 400, 403, 438, 441; 
W. B. Crumpton, A Book of Memories (Montgomery, Alabama, 1921), p. 181; M. B. Gar- 
rett, “Sixty Years of Howard College, 1842-1902,” Howard College Bulletin (October, 1927, 


vol. LXXXV, No. 4, Birmingham, Alabama), pp. 95-117. 

* Marion Standard, August 3, 1887. 

* Howard placed considerable emphasis upon military training. Garrett, “Sixty Years of 
Howard College, 1842-1902,” pp. 96, 99. 

* Marion True Democrat, September 12, 1883. 

* Marion Standard, February 25, April 15, 1885. 

* Marion Standard, April 15, 1885. 

* Louise Manly, History of Judson College (Atlanta, n.d.), p. 65. 
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services every morning and evening. On Sunday they attended the Sab- 
bath School and church of their parents’ choice. No denominational 
tenets were made subjects of special instruction, although the whole 
school was divided into two classes for the study of the Bible.” 

Social grace and ease were promoted at Judson by a weekly reception 
and “musical soiree.” An effort was made to inculcate simplicity 
of taste and to discourage love of display. “To promote economy and 
to prevent rivalry in dress,” all the pupils were required to wear a 
prescribed uniform on public occasions.” At least in the early nineties 
school was not suspended during the term, not even at Christmas.” 
Commencement occupied a week of exercises, exhibitions, concerts, and 
receptions. Joint commencements with “the Howard” were “brilliant 
social and intellectual occasions” of the early eighties.” So clearly, it 
was claimed, did Judson stamp its mark upon its students that “they 
have often been recognized at hotels and watering places by their 
sensible conversation, quiet manners, and lady-like deportment.” Many 
postmasters used to say that they would know a Judson girl by a glance 
at her handwriting.” 

Enrollment at “the Judson” was only 120 in 1881, 180 in 1887." 
It boasted, however, a faculty of “the highest culture, both of this 
country and of Europe,” to which it paid in salaries a total of nearly 
$10,000. The total indebtedness of the institution, amounting to more 
than $12,000, was paid off by 1887.” 

By 1899 Judson Institute had, according to President Robert G. 
Patrick, modern buildings equipped with hot and cold running water 
and lighted by gas. The equipment included thirty-four pianos, well 
equipped art studios, a new gymnasium, a bowling alley, and an ex- 
cellent library. The faculty numbered twenty-six.” By 1906 Judson 
had 300 students, of whom 252 were boarding pupils.” 

© Catalogue of the Judson Institute, 1892-93 (Atlanta, n.d.) p. 65. 


*t Marion Commonwealth, September 23, 1875. 

*? Catalogue of the Judson Institute, 1892-93, pp. 20, 22, 26. 
18 Ibid., p. 37. 

** Manly, History of Judson College, p. 121. 

+5 Garrett, “Sixty Years of Howard College, 1842-1902,” p. 99. 
*° Manly, History of Judson College, p. 65. 

*? Riley, History of the Baptists, 1808-1894, p. 377. 

*8 Marion Commonwealth, January 4, 1883. 

*® Marion Standard, May 11, 1887. 

2° Demopolis Dispatch, August 23, 1899 

*1 Minutes of the Cahaba Baptist Association, 1906 (Marion, Alabama, n.d.), p. 19. 
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The Methodist Church operated a very useful system of district high 
schools throughout the South. The Alabama Conference, consisting of 
the southern part of that state and a strip across northern Florida, 
reported in 1896 that its six district high schools, among them the 
Selma and the Montgomery district ones, “were flourishing and doing 
good work.” The Methodists maintained Centenary Institute, an ele- 
mentary and preparatory school, at Summerfield in Dallas County. 
Although in its early years this was a useful and thriving institution, 
by the seventies it had become very difficult to maintain,” and soon it 
became a local school without the sponsorship of the church.“ The 
most important of the Methodist institutions in Alabama were Southern 
University at Greensboro and the Alabama Conference Female Col- 
lege at Tuskegee, which later became the Woman’s College of Alabama 
at Montgomery and afterwards Huntington College. 

Southern University prior to the Civil War possessed an equipment 
in buildings, lands, apparatus, and libraries amounting to $100,000 
and an additional productive endowment of more than $200,000. 
In the financial disasters attending and succeeding the war, the en- 
dowment fund was almost entirely lost.” With its plant and equipment 
still intact after the war, the University attempted to reopen on a 
subscription and tuition basis.” The enrollment in 1877 was only 
seventy-nine. This was partly due to a poor cotton crop in central and 
west Alabama.” The indebtedness of Southern University was gradually 
liquidated, and the financial condition improved somewhat. Enrollments 
remained small—100 in 1883, 175 in 1886.” A large proportion of 
these students were receiving free tuition as ministers’ sons or as 
prospective itinerant ministers.” 


*? Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1896 
(Montgomery, 1896), p. 44. 

*8 Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1877, pp. 22, 23; 
Alabama Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, Centenary Institute Minute Book, 
1840-1878 (Montgomery, 1878), p. 364, June 26, 29, 1875, pp. 379, 381, June 26, 1877, 
p. 386, June 24, 1878. 

** Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1887, p. 21. 

*° Catalogue of Southern University, Greensboro, Alabama, 1887, (Cincinnati, 1887), 
p. 36; D. P. Christenberry, History of the Southern University, 1856-1906 (Greensboro, 
Alabama, 1908), pp. 28, 41. 

*° Alabama Beacon, May 6, 1876. 

*? Ibid., January 7, 1877. 

28 Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1883 (Montgomery, 
1884), pp. 15, 16; Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church South, 1886 
(Montgomery, 1887), p. 20. 

°° Alabama Beacon, September 15, 1886. 
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The two Alabama Conferences became in 1883 joint owners and 
patrons of the university, and this arrangement improved its financial 
status somewhat.” The 201 students who attended Southern University 
in 1887 were reputed to constitute the largest literary school enrollment 
in the state, and in that year was graduated the largest class, twenty- 
eight graduates, in the history of the university.” In 1887 the en- 
rollment had dropped to 114 students, with ten faculty members. The 
property was valued at $80,000." After 1900 there were a few 
women students.” Fifty-five of the 124 students listed in the 1902- 
1903 catalogue were from Prairie Section counties.“ By 1910 the 
university had attained a productive endowment of $55,000, the highest 
since the Civil War, but little better than a fourth of what it possessed 
before the war.” 

Scientific, classical, and philosophical curricula were offered, and 
a preparatory department was maintained. Mathematics, Greek, Latin, 
English, Bible, moral philosophy,” chemistry, French, German, natural 
philosophy (largely physics), astronomy, a little bookkeeping, psy- 
chology, and penmanship were included in the curricula.” Special 
emphasis was placed upon religious training. Not only was the Bible 
taught as a text, but the president delivered lectures on “Christian 
Evidence and Natural Theology.” Twice a week special religious 
services were conducted by the students. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association was also active in the religious life of the university.” 

The two literary societies, the Clariosophic and the Belles Lettres, 
occupied an important place in the life of the college. They maintained 
their own libraries, competed at baseball, held regular meetings every 
Saturday, commemorated their anniversaries by orations and public 
debates, and held a joint debate during commencement week. On 
another evening of commencement week two speakers representing the 

*° Catalogue of Southern University, 1902-1903, p. 35. 


*t Alabama Beacon, August 16, 1887; Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. 
Church, South 1887, p. 22. 

8? Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1889 (Montgomery, 
1890), pp. 14, 27. 

%8 Southern University Bulletin, April 1, 1910, pp. 79-91. 

** Catalogue of Southern University, 1902-1903, pp. 50-53. 

*® Southern University Bulletin, April 1, 1910, p. 21. 

*° Moral philosophy included logic, political economy, Christian ethics, empirical psychol- 
ogy, Alexander’s Evidences of Christianity, and Butler’s Analogy. 

8? Catalogue of Southern University, 1887, pp. 3, 14-19. 

*® Catalogue of Southern University, 1902-1903, p. 37. 
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two societies competed in oratory for the $25 gold medal awarded 
jointly by the societies.” It was stated in the catalogue that “The 
Faculty of the University have a high appreciation of the art of public 
speaking, and do all within their power to cultivate chaste and natural 
oratory.” The university offered the Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor 
of Science, Bachelor of Arts, and Master of Arts degrees. Before any 
degree was conferred, the applicant had to present “a well-written 
essay on some literary or scientific subject, and may be required to 
deliver an oration on Commencement Day, at the option of the Fac- 
ulty.””” 


Tuition per semester in 1887 was $25, board in the dormitory with 
fuel and lights, $8.50 to $9.50. The university estimated the whole 
annual expense of a student boarding in the dormitory not to exceed 
$160.“ 

Twelve faculty members were listed in the 1902-1903 catalogue, 
including eight professors, two tutors, and two laboratory assistants. 
The following degrees were represented; one D.D., two B.S., one A.M., 
two A.B., one Ph.D., and one A.M., Lit. D.“ Students with certificates 
from accredited high schools were admitted without examination, but 
other applicants were required to take entrance examinations.” 


Southern University was moved in 1917 from Greensboro to Birming- 
ham and consolidated with Birmingham College of the North Alabama 


Conference to form Birmingham-Southern College.“ 


The Methodist college for women in Alabama grew out of the 
Tuskegee Female College, founded in 1854 at Tuskegee. After it be- 
came embroiled in financial difficulties, the Alabama Conference took 
it over in 1872-73 and renamed it the Alabama Conference Female 
College.“ In 1889 there were 203 students enrolled, many of them 
in the elementary and preparatory departments,” and there were thir- 


** Catalogue of Southern University, 1887, p. 31; Alabama Beacon, June 4, 1889. 

*° Catalogue of Southern University, 1887, pp. 32-33. 

Ibid., pp. 31-32. 

Ibid., p. 28. 

*® Catalogue of Southern University, 1902-1903, p. 6. 

** Ibid., pp. 10, 11. 

“© W. P. Dow, A History of Birmingham-Southern College, (n.p., n.d.) . 

“© John Massey, Reminiscences (Nashville, Tennessee, 1916), p. 284; Minutes of the 
Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1870 (Montgomery, 1871); Minutes of 
the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1873 (Montgomery, 1874), p. 21. 

** Massey, Reminiscences, pp. 311-313. 
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teen teachers. The library boasted a collection of 3,000 volumes; the 
school property was valued at $75,000. This college remained at 
Tuskegee until 1909, when it was moved to Montgomery and, with addi- 
tional endowment, became the Woman’s College of Alabama. Contribu- 
tions from John J. Flowers estate, the city of Montgomery, and the 
two Alabama conferences, and land from J. G. Thomas made possible 
the establishment of the Woman’s College at Montgomery.“ 

President John Massey’s explanation of why the college had to be 
moved from Tuskegee is a revealing commentary on changing social 
economic, and educational conditions in the state: 


During the last years of my administration I began to see that the college 
would have to be moved from Tuskegee if it was to be maintained as an educa- 
tional plant adequate to the demand of the times. Great changes had occurred 
since the Tuskegee Female College was founded, in 1854. Then there were no 
centers of population north of Mobile much larger than Tuskegee. Then the 
population of the State consisted mainly of country people who lived on their 
plantations. Beyond the boats on the rivers, their means of travel were horses, 
buggies, carriages, and spring wagons. It was considered a small matter to go 
a hundred miles through the country to take a boy or girl to school. The 
war completely changed the status of plantation life. Railroads brought about 
new and rapid modes of travel, built up new centers of population, and con- 
centrated business in points favorable to trade. The whole commercial condi- 
tion of the State had undergone a marvelous transformation; and the educa- 
tional conditions had also changed, if possible, more than the material. Now, 
in the second decade of the twentieth century, public schools are doing the work 
of elementary education in every community. Town, city, and country high 
schools are doing much of the work that the college in Tuskegee formerly did. 
The time came when there was little left for the college to do below the field 
of collegiate education. This grade of work cannot be done without ample 
endowment, unless generously supported by the church or by the State. No 
institution can stand against the changing currents of popular sentiment any 
more than a house can stand against the shifting currents of the Mississippi 


River. The old order has passed away.” 


The Episcopalian effort at sectarian education in the section was 
Hamner Hall, a “collegiate boarding school for girls.”” Although it 


“8 Minutes of the Alabama Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 1889, pp. 14, 27. 

*® Massey, Reminiscences, pp. 313-314. The name was later changed to Huntington College. 

°° Ibid., pp. 311-313. 

51 Alabama Beacon, July 14, 1882; Montgomery City Directory for 1880-1881, p. 83; 
Centennial Celebration of the Episcopal Diocese of Alabama, 1831-1931 (Mobile, 1931). 
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remained in a struggling financial condition, the school apparently 
furnished a “refined and ladylike” atmosphere in which pupils from 
“among the best people” might pursue the three levels of the primary, 
preparatory, and collegiate departments.” Hamner Hall was main- 
tained during the eighties, but in 1891 was leased to Professor Starke.” 
Thus the Episcopalians retired from the educational field in the Black 
Belt, although they retained their Noble Institute for “young ladies” 
at Anniston.” 

“The Cedars,” the Collegiate Institute in the charge of the Catholic 
Sisters of Mercy was a boarding and day school at Selma. A “select 
school for boys” was attached to the Institute.” At Montgomery there 
was the Academy of Saint Mary of Loretto, maintained in conjunction 


with the Catholic cathedral.” 


The numerous “female colleges” dotted about the country were not 
so much an indication of the widespread distribution of higher educa- 
tion as they were of the serious deficiency of lower education. Most of 
them had primary and preparatory departments even when they offered 
work that might be construed as collegiate in rank. In the Section 
there were the Montgomery Female College,’ the Greensboro Female 
College,” and the Union Springs Female College.” 


A great many young men and women from this area attended col- 
lege. Numbers of them went to local colleges or the University of 
Alabama; some attended the University of Virginia or other colleges 
admired in this section.” There is a general impression that a larger 
proportion of white people attended college from the Prairie Section 
than from the other parts of the state. There is some evidence to sub- 
stantiate this idea, but it would be difficult to prove statistically. The 
background of wealth and such culture as wealth engenders, which 


52 Alabama Gazetteer and Business Directory, 1884-85, p. 491. 

5* Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Alabama, Journal of the 53rd Annual Conven- 
tion, 1884 (Union Springs, 1884), p. 62; Journal of the 61st Annual Council, 1892 (Mobile, 
1892), p. 65. 

** Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Alabama, Journal of the 73rd Annual Council, 
1904 (n.p., 1904) » Pp. 38, 63. 

5° Selma Weekly Times, August 30, 1894. 

5° J. M. Dewberry, Alabama School Directory (Montgomery, 1895) . 

7 Bulletin of Montgomery Female College, 1880 (Montgomery, 1880). 

58 Alabama Beacon, August 7, 1888. 

°° Union Springs Herald, June 29, 1887. 

*° Livingston Journal, October 6, 1876, May 28, June 18, 25, July 2, 9, October 8, 
1880, June 18, 1895. 
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probably had been more widely spread than in poorer white sections of 
the state, was not entirely destroyed by the Civil War. North Alabama 
had suffered more severely in the Civil War, and there was a certain 
degree of recovery in the Prairie Section by 1880. During the eighties 
and nineties, at least, its people more probably were financially able to 
send their children to school than were many people of the other sections. 


Our Language 


Are we who love English more than any other language sufficiently 
cognizant of and grateful to the sources of our sensitiveness to its 
music? How is it that we thrill equally to “the multitudinous seas in- 
carnadine” and the more home-spun “I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme grows?” Why are we who love Shakespeare glad to read him 
still, many a year after our first experience in his company? Why is it 
that as students we were enabled really to delight in contact with his 
mind and heart when so many of our age and condition thought only of 
the hardships of term papers? 

The answer is that it was not alone the mysterious force of a spiritual 
relationship that drew us to Shakespeare. Just as compelling is the fact 
that, through conscientious and increasingly genial association with 
words, taught us in the most vital way possible, by the most appropriate, 
insinuating and gracious method man has devised, we were made alive 
to the “winding bouts” and “linked sweetness” of variegated English. 

To be specific (not “fantastic,” though it may seem that to many): in 
the acquirement of intimacy with Latin we had been (without realiz- 
ing it) gently taken by the hand and ushered in through the portals and 
upon the threshold of English. Our minds had become furnished with a 
priceless store which gave us strength not to shy like spirited animals, or 
like present-day college students, at words in whatever degree off the 
elementary household track, and provided us with receptive ears for 
more and more of the “whispers of fancy.” 

For surely there is nothing truer than that without plentiful word- 
consciousness imagination stops dead, does not extend in time or space. 
Shakespeare is not so much as sounding brass for the linguistically 
cramped people who have labored in his vineyard. 

A. M. Wiruers, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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Personality Factors and 
College Attrition 


HARRY A. GRACE 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, lowa 


“With the rising tide of the college-age population . . .” 

Educators have heard these words echo many times in recent months. 
The usual conclusion is that, “. . . our colleges will soon be flooded!” 
But a similar population growth in the 1830's did not significantly in- 
crease college enrollments. Might it be possible that the prosperity 
which we will probably continue to enjoy for the next generation will 
provide opportunities for college-age persons without their having to 
complete work toward the degree? 

“Why, in such prosperity,” students ask, “do I need a college de- 
gree?” 

Notice, students are often quite candid in their distinction between 
receiving a degree and getting an education. . . . The degree they 
recognize as a passport to employment. 

One form of college attrition is the discontinuance of all higher edu- 
cation. A second form, the one which serves as the basis for this study, 
is the discontinuance of education at one college. And a third, more 
disastrous form of attrition, is that which occurs among students who 
continue in-college but fail to optimize their abilities. 

“How many students have you this semester?” Professor Smith asks 
his colleague. 

“Oh,” replies Professor Jones, “about five percent!” 

The under-achiever and under-aspirer, as forms of attrition, must 
receive careful consideration. 

Intellectual achievement is an obvious factor in the prediction of 
college attrition. The national administration of achievement tests fa- 
cilitates our study of this variable. Personality factors also suggest 
avenues for research. Holding achievement constant, we may compare 
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those who leave college with those who continue. 

Earlier studies by the author led to the hypothesis that students who 
valued both independence and responsibility would be more apt to 
continue their education while students who were dependent and ir- 
responsible would be most likely to leave college." As a corollary, it 


was predicted that those who were most independent and responsible 
would be least anxious.’ 


Procedure 


The MMPI scales reported by Taylor’ and Gough, et al,* provided 
excellent tests of our hypotheses. The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
has become so prominent in recent psychological research that it needs 
no elaboration. Gough’s scales measuring dominance and responsibility 
are less well-known. The dominance scale was considered an adequate 
measure of the degree of independence valued by a student. Over- 
lapping items were eliminated from the scoring of the MMPI. Scores on 
all three scales were found to be normally distributed for the students 
tested. 

Students in the class of 1959 received the ACE upon arrival at the 
college. The class of 1960 took the SAT as a partial condition for 
admission. 

The class of 1959 numbered 267 students who took all tests and 
1960, 269. Every student who withdrew from college, for whatever 
reason, was considered in the attrition group. A total of 107 from both 
classes withdrew before April, 1957. A control group of 107 students 
who continued was matched with the attrition group with regard to ACE 
or SAT scores. 

As a measure of men’s participation in college life, the list of men 
who won freshman athletic numerals or sophomore varsity letters was 
used. Since the AFROTC program was voluntary at the college, con- 


1H. A. Grace, “A teacher-centered theory for education.” Peabody Journal of Education, 
1955, 32, 273-281; “Confidence, redundancy, and the purpose of communication,” Journal of 
Communication, 1956, Spring, 16-23. 

? H. A. Grace, “The self and self-acceptance.” Educational Theory, 1953, 3, 220-234. 

*J. Taylor, “The relationship of anxiety to the conditioned eyelid response.” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1951, 41, 81-92. 

*H. G. Gough, H. McClosky, and P. E. Meehl, “A personality scale for dominance.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 360-366; “A personality scale for 
social responsibility.” Op. cit., 1952, 47, 73-80. 
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tinued membership was scored as a measure of participation. The vari- 
ous smaller clubs and sporadic experiences were not considered. 


Results 


Sex differences. Men of the class of 1959 were significantly less 
independent (dominant) than men or women of the class of 1960 or 
than women of the class of 1959 (.01). Women of the class of 1960 
were most responsible (.05), women of 1959 and men of 1960 next 
(.05), and men of 1959 least responsible. Differences in ACE and 
SAT scores were not significant. 

Attrition-control group differences. The groups were matched on 
both verbal and mathematics achievement scores. The control group 
earned more college credits in both classes (.01). The men’s control 
group contained 32 athletes while the attrition group had only 9. Nine- 
teen in the control group were in AFROTC, but only seven in the at- 
trition group. For the women, the control group appeared to be sig- 
nificantly more responsible (.05) and less anxious (.01) than the at- 
trition group. 

Quadrant differences. The data may be analyzed according to the 
students’ scores on the scales of dominance (independence) and respon- 
sibility. Table 1 presents the percentage of students in each quadrant 
who withdrew from college. Independent-responsible students were 
least likely to withdraw. The bulk of those who withdrew were both 
dependent and irresponsible. Men in athletics tended to be independent 
but irresponsible. Men who chose and continued in AFROTC during the 
first two years were more independent than the average. 

Independent-responsible students were significantly less anxious 
(.01) than dependent-irresponsible students, (in fact, independent- 
responsible women were significantly least anxious when compared with 
all quadrants.) High verbal and mathematics achievement scores paral- 
leled this finding (.05). The degree of responsibility alone accounted 
for the significantly greater credits earned (.01). 


Discussion 
Two hpotheses stimulated this study. First, that independent- 
responsible students would be least likely to drop out of college and 
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dependent-irresponsible ones most likely to leave. The data reported in 
Table 1 confirm this hypothesis. However, the data comparing the 
attrition and control groups indicate that only the women who stayed in 
college were more responsible. High scores on achievement tests are 
closely associated with the traits of independence and responsibility. 
Therefore, the confirmation of this first hypothesis is related to the fact 
that much attrition could be predicted from achievement test scores. A 
measure of IQ may be less confounded with motivational factors, but 
achievement tests seem to include the assessment of independence. 

The second hypothesis predicted that independent-responsible stu- 
dents would be least anxious. The comparison of quadrants confirms 
this. Low manifest anxiety appears equivalent to high independence and 
high responsibility. High manifest anxiety is a general trait which 
implies a whole range of behaviors. 

Since women appear to be both more independent and more respon- 
sible, social relations among members of these college classes may be 
strained. 

A chicken-egg question arises with reference to the fact that men 
who continue in college are more likely to have earned athletic awards 
or to be members of the AFROTC. The data do not indicate whether 
such men go out for these activities or whether these activities maintair 
the men’s interest in college. 

For purposes of finer discrimination, the data may be classified by 
octants suggesting these hypotheses: 


1. Attrition increases as anxiety increases in the order: independent- 
responsible, independent or responsible, independent-irresponsible or 
dependent-responsible, dependent, or irresponsible, and dependent- 
irresponsible. 

2. Independence (dominance) appears to be the factor in high verbal 
achievement scores and interacts with responsibility to produce high 
mathematics achievement. 


Conclusions 


The personality factors of independence, responsibility, and anxiety 
relate to college attrition. With this knowledge we have the following 
alternatives. First, we may admit only those students whose personali- 
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ties demonstrate great likelihood of their college graduation. Or, we 
may continue to admit students without regard for the probability of 
their graduation. Third, we may consider personality factors as in- 
dicative of graduation potential, and counsel anxious students in the 
direction of greater independence and responsibility. 

The first alternative, which may become reality with the nation-wide 
application of achievement tests to college admissions, can be a blessing 
and a curse. Colleges might focus upon finer and higher selection 
criteria at the expense of their educational programs (as “big-time” 
college athletics understandably sacrifice coaching ingenues to re- 
cruiting allstars). For instance, if we were to control for the selectivity 
in admissions among colleges, would the graduates of highly selective 
colleges still score higher on the Graduate Record Examinations (and 
reach greater positions of status in the post-college world) than gradu- 
ates of less selective institutions? If, after holding selective admissions 
constant, we found no difference between graduates, we should then 
question if we perhaps rate colleges upon their in-take rather than upon 
their educational in-put or out-put. 

Continuing to admit students without regard for the likelihood of their 
attrition wastes valuable teaching resources. It wastes the manpower 
of the student. And it contributes toward that unknown number of 
Form Three Attritioners—under-achievers and under-aspirers. Ignor- 
ance is not the answer. 

This study does not argue that personality factors be used as ad- 
missions criteria. It suggests that personality factors could be so used, 
and cautions against their misuse. Most of all, it implies the need for 
future research to answer: How may personality factors of dependence 
and irresponsibility be altered so as to reduce all forms of college 
attrition and so to optimize the nation’s human resources? 


Table 1 


The percentage of students who withdrew from college 
in each personality quadrant 


MEN WOMEN 
Dependent Independent Dependent Independent 
Responsible 26 15 16 08 
Irresponsible 35 21 23 20 
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That First September 


ROBERT L. COARD 
University of Alabama 


Crisp September comes again as August perishes. A new liveliness 
pervades the atmosphere. The sparkling days grow shorter, a touch 
of chill is in the air at sundown. Swimming pools, public parks, and 
summer camps lie deserted as millions of youngsters troop back to 
school, and thousands of neophyte teachers join the veterans to pro- 
vide instruction for them. 

That first year of teaching! The twenty-two-year-old male basks in 
glorious authority as he is addressed as “Mr.” Only a few weeks before 
he had been plain Jim or Jack resting on the family porch and vaguely 
wondering about it all. But now people around here evidently think 
he knows something! The twenty-two-year-old girl experiences similar 
emotions as her breathless charges chatter excitedly around her on the 
playground. Her parents had always seemed to doubt her ability to 
manage her own affairs, and now she realizes with a sense of pride she 
has a score and a half of children entrusted to her care. 

But hard work and nervous agitation as well as joy and pride form 
part of that first September. The jittery preparation for an uncertain 
tomorrow, the awkward silence that falls when one doesn’t know what 
to say, the embarrassment of having made a mistake in a problem, the 
irritating snicker that might have come from any corner of the room, 
the defiant boy who refuses to obey orders—such scenes may dim that 
first September and make the beginner wish he had studied for some 
other profession. 

Is there anything that the experienced teacher can say to the beginning 
teacher that will ease the fret and anguish of the start? Since teaching 
is such a personal thing, an art like painting or scuipture or poetry in 
which one must painfully grope for an individual style through trial 
and error, one realizes that the beginner in the final analysis must 
solve his problems for himself or not at all. Still it seems there are a 
few things that one who has gone through this September ordeal can 
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it 


say to the novice that will be of assistance. At least it’s reassuring for 
the newcomer to know that tens of thousands of other beginners have 
stumbled and blundered down the same way and have still wished to 
continue teaching. 


One might commence by telling the beginning teacher not to imitate 
the teaching methods of his instructors in college. He will naturally 
be tempted to do this since his college professors were the last teachers 
he had a chance to observe. But high school and grade school young- 
sters would never stand for that! Actually, of course, the beginning 
high school or grade school teacher will be instructing young persons 
whose attention span is limited and whose concentration can be broken 
by any of a dozen classroom accidents that older persons would allow 
to pass unnoticed. The mispronunciation of a name may send them off 
into gales of laughter, and a passing fire engine may well disrupt class. 
No place here for anecdotes of research, extended qualifications of 
points, detailed analysis, or prolonged lecturing of any kind. If one 
does these things, a restless boy in the back row will begin to wonder 
what will happen if he gives his companion a resounding thwack on 
the muscle. A few more minutes of talk and he will make the experi- 
ment. 


Now there isn’t anything particularly vicious or depraved about these 
youngsters. They just aren’t physically ready to sit for long periods in 
silence or to feign attention when they do not feel like giving it. Their 
lessons must be short and simple and lively with plenty of chance for 
group participation. To rail at them for not having the characteristics of 
persons four or five years older is the sheerest kind of nonsense. And 
one more word about imitating college professors. Like their teaching 
methods the jokes of college professors don’t seem to transfer very well 
either! 


A second major bit of advice to beginning teachers is also simple 
enough. It might be phrased thus: Don’t be frightened by your errors. 
In the complex business of the classroom the teacher is going to make 
boners, most of which will slip by unnoticed, but some of which will be 
pounced on gleefully by the students much to the teacher’s chagrin. 


Many were the hands that waved in the air during my first year of 
teaching. As little faces quivered in excitement and little bodies wiggled 
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in eagerness, earnest young voices rose to set me straight on point after 
point. I can hear them yet: “You left the r out of Marjorie.” “Mr. 
Coard, you just misspelled Philippi on the blackboard.” Because is not 
a coordinating conjunction. It’s a subordinating conjunction.” 


Sometimes the beginner wonders whether he ought to be a little 
evasive rather than to acknowledge his ignorance openly. He might as 
well confess his mistakes though since he is not likely to deceive the 
class anyway. I can remember one of my elementary schoolteachers, a 
woman quite shaky in arithmetic, who explained her errors by saying 
she merely gave the wrong answer to test us, but that struck us as pretty 
thin stuff even in the seventh grade. All in all, a teacher doesn’t lose 
anything by confessing that he was mistaken. Indeed students are 
likely to be fond of a teacher who submits to their instruction grace- 
fully, provided they don’t have to correct him too often. 


To the first don’t be afraid, one might add another. Don’t be afraid 
of the great silence. By the great silence, I mean that haunting still- 
ness which the beginner dreads will fall on the classroom when he 
has no more notes to read, no more explanations to give, and no more 
questions to answer. Must he falteringly say, “Study your lesson for 
tomorrow now,” or beg again, “Doesn’t anybody have a question?” In 
his gloomy visions the beginner imagines the great silence will turn him 
into an abject clock watcher, yearning for the release afforded by the 


class bell. 


If one has prepared his assignments though, both the one for today 
and for tomorrow, such fears will prove groundless. In the work for 
tomorrow one must give numerous directions and qualifications and 
point out the sources of potential errors. Such explanation will prob- 
ably use a sizable portion of the class hour. If the work for the current 
day has been thoroughly prepared by the teacher (and somewhat less 
thoroughly by the student), chances are there won’t be enough time to 
get through it all. 


Then, too, the novice should realize that as a beginner he possesses 
certain assets. True, he can’t supply the valuable asides and the well 
wrought illustrations that one perfects in years of teaching. On the other 
hand, he is less inclined to become lost in the mazes of digression. Some 
older teachers, it must be confessed, grow so garrulous about the 
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trivial that essential matters are often summarily treated if they are 
reached at all. 

A second and much more important asset that the beginner will prob- 
ably soon acquire is boundless enthusiasm. Generally, he'll find in 
teaching that outlet for expression and creativeness he’s been seeking, 
and he’ll become excited over the prospect. In spite of the misgivings 
of his elders, he’s likely to make a rash frontal assault on the citadel 
of ignorance that may well carry the day when more cautious measures 
might fail. As the beginner grows more absorbed in the stimulating 
game of meeting classes, he’ll have forgotten all about the existence 
of the great silence that haunted his first classroom hours. 


Just one more don’t. Don’t make any remarks that might reflect on 
anyone in the town or school. This is more than an admonition to avoid 
malicious gossip, for the most innocent (and accurate) remarks might 
be misconstrued and resented. Since the beginner often starts his career 
in a small town in which everyone is acquainted with everyone else, he 
ought to be doubly careful. I know only unexpected good luck pre- 
vented me from asking a landlady about “the odd-looking old man who 
lives down by the school.” I’m glad I didn’t. The odd-looking man was 
her uncle! 

At the school too the beginner ought to tread circumspectly. As yet 
he does not know what teachers love each other and what teachers do 
not love each other. Best to be courteous and fair to the whole staff, in 
the beginning and throughout one’s school career. Above all, the begin- 
ner teacher shouldn’t tell the other teachers and the townspeople how 
things are done in St. Louis, Baltimore, and Chicago, especially if 
things are done decidedly better in St. Louis, Baltimore, and Chicago. 
Comparisons are odious. 

A talk to a beginning teacher might well end with a bit of positive 
advice: Study hard. With a look of wonder on their faces, beginning 
teachers generally tell their former instructors, “You know I never 


really learned anything about that subject until I started to teach it.” 
This is as it should be. 


Of course, they actually picked up a certain background in college 
in the subject, but in the classroom they usually played a comparatively 
passive role, much like that of an outfielder in a baseball game. Now 


and then, it is true, they were required to catch a fly or field a grounder, 
so to speak, when the professor asked them a question, but often they 
were mere spectators. As teachers, however, they are forced to take a 
more active role. Instead of resembling an outfielder they are now like 
the ever-laboring pitcher, who is always winding up or conferring with 
the catcher or throwing to first base to trap a runner. Like the pitcher 
too, one might add, the beginning teacher also runs the risk of 
being hit occasionally by a sizzling line drive just when he thought he 
had thrown a strike. 

“When won’t I have to study before going into class?” the beginner 
sometimes plaintively queries. I am afraid that one would have to 
answer that with a quotation I saw inscribed on a grade school, the 
letters of which were beginning to fade, but which certainly deserved 
retouching, since its old-fashioned didacticism provides excellent ad- 
vice: “He who dares to teach must never cease to learn.” 
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Education: A Riddle 


ALLAN S. WILLIAMS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Education has been a riddle for centuries. To evidence this fully, 
some rainy afternoon parade by the neatly-stacked sentinels of a dimly 
lit library in search of an idea or interpretation of education. Or ask 
the man in the street, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
and even the man in the grey flannel suit their views on education. In 
the first case, alert eyes will see dusty volumes of “sound and fury 
signifying nothing.” In the latter case, tuned ears will receive in- 
dividualistic mumbling and jumbling. 

In this view, the riddle of what is education seems to be left either 
totally unanswered or grossly abused since the beginning of time. And 
since the majority of us are neither wise nor foolish enough to attempt 
to solve this riddle, it becomes necessary to proceed in a cautious man- 
ner in order to define education, and to discover its ideas and its 
ideals. 

However, it is the hope that this article will be read in the spirit 
suggested by Sir Francis Bacon in his essay Of Studies: “Read not to 
contradict and confute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider.” 

First, let us consider education as a function of society dedicated to 
provide for the existence, development and perfection of that society, 
and to provide the highest mode of life, the highest development and 
self-realization of its members. It is in this function that education 
should seek to lead the child in each period of life to acquire ex- 
periences, and to work these experiences over into usable knowledge. 

If this be the case, then education should include: (1) physical edu- 
cation, which has to do with the body, (2) intellectual education, which 
has to do with the thinking and knowing powers of the mind, and (3) 
moral education, which has to do with character-building. 

In the second consideration of solving this riddle of what is educa- 
tion, it is discovered that in both its theoretical and practical aspects, 
education expresses the ideas of society at some given period in time 
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either consciously with a clear design, or half-consciously with a hidden 
and confused purpose. Its basic philosophy, its social objective, and 
its program of instruction reflect in varying proportion, the experiences, 
the conditions, hopes, fears, and aspirations of a particular people at a 
particular point in history. To cite examples: the program of educa- 
tion and its ideas assumed one form in ancient Greece, another form in 
China in the days of Confucius, another in Medieval times, another in 
Japan after the Russo-Japanese War, another in Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy, and yet another form in Egypt under Nasser. 

It then should be apparent that from early times to the present, people 
have identified education with the advance of civilization. Even during 
our own colonial days, as people struggled to survive in a strange land, 
they nurtured this faith. Those who were charged with the task of 
shaping educational ideas began with an examination of the society 
to be served. They surveyed the natural surroundings, the major trends 
and tensions, the controlling ideas, values, and interests. Also, the 
founders of our Republic believed that the strength of a new nation 
would depend on the spread of learning and enlightenment. “If the 
condition of man is to be progressively ameliorated, as we fondly 
hope and believe,” wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1818, “then educa- 
tion is to be the chief instrument in effecting it.” 

Now that the functions of education and its ideas have been pre- 
sented for consideration to solve this centuries-old riddle, the final 


presentation is centered around the following list of the five ideals 
of education: 


1. Young people with a respect for human personality. 
. Pupils having a mastery of the tools of learning, and a mastery 
of as much of the social heritage as each has time and ability for. 
3. Pupils who have self-discipline and who have concern for the 
general welfare. 
4. Persons who have the ability to think for themselves. 


5. Young people who take the promotion of an improved society 
as one of their aims of living. 


Before discussing each of the above ideals, the reader should realize 
that in order to attain these goals, children must live in a society which 
will induce their growth. They need a healthful and happy home where 
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they are managed with affectionate firmness. Nothing can take the 
place of a good home. Here, for the first few years, the family is al- 
most the entire world of experience for the child. Thus by the time 
the school assumes control of the child’s learning, he is already a 
person whose previous experiences have resulted in the formation of 
attitudes, values, and overt behavior patterns. It is no wonder that 
the family and the home are sometimes called, “the cradle of human 
personality.” Consequently, if the school is to be somewhat successful 
in its share of the educative process in reaching these ideals, it 
must be able to build upon a foundation begun in the home. 

Then, in recognizing the home as the starting point in the education 
of the child, let us proceed to discuss the above listed ideals. 


1. Young people with a respect for human personality. 

If education is to be successful in attaining its ideals, the principle 
for human personality must be acted upon first. Instead of letting the 
child follow his own whims and caprices, educators should treat him 
so that the best in this nature may develop. This primary responsibility 
lies with the teacher. The son of the poor man should then be treated 
with as much consideration as the son of the rich man. Children of 
different races or creeds should meet no discrimination. Though it 
may appear difficult, the teacher should work to build mutual respect 
and complete understanding in this important area. 

Every child should be helped to do things at which he can succeed. 
He must not get the idea that success in everything is easy of attainment. 
At this point, the following words of Alfred North Whitehead found 
in The Aims of Education come to mind: “In education, as elsewhere, 
the broad primrose path leads to a nasty place.” Also, in this same work 
of Dr. Whitehead and in this same trend of thought, he said, “There 


is no royal road to learning.” 


2. Pupils having a mastery of the tools of learning, and a mastery 
of as much of the social heritage as each has time and ability for. 
Children should leave school realizing that education is a con- 
tinuous process. Importantly, they should leave school KNOWING 
something. Those Army inductees of our generation who were classi- 
fied “illiterates” are the results of the KNOW-NOTHING class. This 


was inexcusable. Who was responsible for this? The parents? The 
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teachers? The principals? The superintendents? The boards of edu- 
cation? Or the illiterates themselves? 

However, we must now see that it is the teacher’s business to in- 
terest children, if possible, in what they need to know. Of course, it 
is not possible to interest all children all the time in everything they. 
need to know, but it is the better teacher who will come nearer to 


doing this. Perhaps, by using extrinsic motivation and sometimes co- 
ercion, the teacher can reach this ideal. 


3. Pupils who have self-discipline and who have concern for the 

general welfare. 

Children should learn to take turns, to play fairly, to share their ex- 
periences. Children in the lower grades can begin discussing and 
deciding questions which involve their group welfare. For example, 
the problem of where roller skates may be used, and where their use 
is dangerous. This type of discussion must always be led by the teacher 
and any decisions reached must be made in the interests of all. 

In the higher grades, mock elections, visits to the historic landmarks 
in the area, lectures by people of the community, are some of the 
numerous devices to cultivate a concern for the general welfare. 


4. Persons who have the ability to think for themselves. 


Young people need to become as independent as possible in their 
thinking, to learn how to arrive at truth, to be able to use the scientific 
method, and to withhold judgment until all the facts are in. In a school 
where personality is respected, there should not only be the freedom 
to discuss the controversial issues of the moment, but also respect for 
opinions of other than one’s own must be engendered. 


Moreover, the opinion of the expert and of anyone who has really 
studied a problem, and of people with talent for ability in any line, 
must be appreciated and acknowledged in schools. 


5. Young people who take the promotion of an improved society 
as one of their aims of living. 


Since young people need a great and ennobling goal for which to 
work, they should be convinced that man is more than a two-legged 
animal. They must see that if man wishes to live as man should live, it 
can only be accomplished through mutual endeavor. If this is suc- 
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cessfully done, the promotion of social progress can be speeded up and 
man will attain it without so much suffering. 

As an afterthought, let us briefly consider the following words of 
H. G. Wells: “Human history is more and more a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” Then, in view of the attempt to solve the riddle of 
what is education, its ideas, and its ideals, this time-worn passage of 
Wells could perhaps be supplanted with the following reflection: Edu- 


cation is winning the race in human history and there shall be no 
catastrophe. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


CALENDAR FOR ACADEMIC YEAR 
1957-58 


FALL QUARTER 1957 
September 18, 19, 20, 21, Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday ..................... Freshman Orientation 
September 24, Tuesday .........................2.. Classwork begins 
September 30, Monday ............ Last day to register for fall quarter 
ee Second term begins 
November 28, 29, 30, Thursday, Friday, 

ee Fall quarter ends 


WINTER QUARTER 1957-58 


December 31, Tuesday............................. Classwork begins 
January 4, Saturday... Last day to register for winter quarter 
Second term begins 
SPRING QUARTER 1958 
March 22, Saturday.............. Last day to register for spring quarter 
April 22, Tuesday................. Last day to register for second term 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JULY, 1957 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretaries to the Committee: Dolores Lane and Shelby Cashion. 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, Harold Benjamin, 
Martha Bishop, Robert Bjork, Myrtle Bomar, H. C. Brearley, John E. Brewton, 
James W. Brittain, Frances Neel Cheney, Beatrice Clutch, Kenneth S. Cooper, Rue 
Cromwell, Robert A. Davis, Norman Frost, D. W. Goddard, Tom Griffith, Nicholas 
Hobbs, James Hymes, Ada McCaa, Margaret E. Newhall, Jewell Phelps, Felix 
C. Robb, Anna Loe Russell, Philip Slates, Vernon Taylor, Robert Polk Thomson, 
Robert S. Thurman, Ned Warren, Arville Wheeler. 


Arts 


CHENEY, SHELDON. A New World 
History of Art—college edition. Dry- 
den, 1956. 676p. $8.50. 


This is an excellent book—the reproduc- 
tions and text are both illuminating and in- 
teresting. It is one of the best general art 
histories I have seen. 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, Dorotuy. Cavalry Hero: 
Casimir Pulaski. Kenedy, 1957. 190p. 
$2.50. 


The exciting story of the young Polish 
revolutionary who came to America to as- 
sist the patriots in the American Revolution. 
Children who love battle stories will find 
this of more than routine interest. TIllus- 
trated. 


Aurens, HerMAN C., Give and Take. 
Friendship, 1956. 163p. $2.50. 


The adjustments of people of different 
nationalities make up the account of this 
summer camp. Having only their church 
background in common, they learn to work 


together and to hold a common purpose. 
High School Readers. 
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ARDIZZONE, Epwarb. Tim All Alone. 
Oxford, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


A new Tim story with all the delightful 
Ardizzone flavor and illustrations of the 
earlier books. A welcome addition for all 
Tim fans and Ardizzone collectors. 


BenpDICcK, JEANNE. What Could You 
See? Whittlesey, 1957. 31p. $2.00. 


Following the imaginative bent of almost 
any child, Jeanne Bendick tells him what 
he could see if he were on a desert island, 
a ranger, flying through space, a farmer, a 
prospector, or a hunter, and accompanies 
the text with pictures of just the sort of 
animals, fish, vegetation which he would see, 
but suggests that the same sort of things 
can be seen at home if one is willing to look. 


Best, ALLENA, (Erick Berry, pseud). 
Horses for the General. Macmillan, 
1957. 191p. $2.75. 


Good reading for the 10-14-year-old boy of 
Lem Devries and his adventures with the 
Revolutionary army in New York state, by 
an author who is well-known for his stories 
of the early days in this part of the country. 


Biocu, Marie Harun. Marya. Cow- 
ard, 1957. 190p. $2.75. 


Written with true understanding and ap- 
preciation of the difficulties and uncertainties 
of a little girl of foreign parentage in Amer- 
ica, by one whose earlier books have indi- 
cated such perception. Marya’s struggle to 
be herself and true to her Ukrainian parents, 
while longing to be American and “like the 
others” has the ring of authentic experience, 
as do the descriptions of Ukrainian customs. 


BLUNDELL, V. R. (Kathleen, Nixon, 
pseud). Pushti. Warne, 1956. unp. 
$2.00. 


A first story by a London-born artist tells 
of a real kitten. Pictures of Pushti and his 
relatives and the animals whom he meets of 
his adventurous walk are unusual and lovely 
and colorful. This will give the young child 
much pleasure. 


Bowers, GwenpoLtyn. The Lost 
Dragon of Wessex. Oxford, 1957. 
188p. $3.00. 


An adventure story of medieval England 
written for young readers. A well-told story 
enhanced by Charles Geer’s excellent illus- 
trations in black and white. 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN. Come On- 


Along, Fish! Knopf, 1957. unp. $2.25. 


Told in true Cornish style and dialect, 
in lilting prose suggestive of a sea shanty, 
and in pictures orange, blue and black this 
story of the four Cornish fishermen and the 
nets they lost in a storm at sea will have 
appeal for the older boy as well as for the 
5-8-year-old. 


BRoMHALL, WiniFRED. Bud get’ s 
Growing Day. Knopf, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 


Wee Bridget is seven years old but so 
small folks treat her like a four-year-old. 
When her mother has to leave her one day 
she proves that she is grown-up enough to 
have everything in order when mother comes 
home. For ages 5-to-7. 


Brown, Paut. Your Pony’s Trek 
Around the World. Scribners, 1956. 
unp. $2.75. 

A natural for the 6-10-year-old horse lover 
is this beautifully illustrated book for the 
talented artist and author, Paul Brown in 


which the pony tells in the first person of 
his development from the eohippus of long 


ago, and of the different varieties of his 
family which have evolved. 


BrusTLein, DANIEL., (Alain, psued). 
The Magic Stones. Whittlesey, 1957. 
3lp. $2.50. 


In lovely, clear drawings, some of them 
in red and blue, and in simple, interesting 
prose Alain explains to children in a com- 
bination of legend and fact how the principle 
of the arch was re-discovered by the French 
and how the Gothic arch and flying but- 
tresses were developed. 


Bupney, Biossom. N is for Nursery 
School. Lothrop, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


An alphabet for the nursery school; each 
letter has its page and its verse, pointing out 
several words for each letter which are part 
of nursery school life. The gay colored pic- 
tures which surround each letter and illus- 
trate the accompanying verse are a great 
attraction. 


Carrrey, Nancy. Hanover’s Wish- 
ing Star. Dutton, 1956. 124p. $2.75. 


The true story, illustrated by on-the-spot 
photographs, of Karen Ann McGuire, her 
passion for horses in general and for Nashua 
in particular, and of how her dream of hav- 
ing a horse of her own came true. “Stranger 
than fiction,” this account by an author who 
is herself a skilled horsewoman is a natural 
for the horse-loving girl of 7-10. 


Capon, Paut. Lost: A Moon. Bobbs, 
1956. 222p. $2.75. 


Teen-age readers will enjoy this gripping 
accent of the adventures of three earth peo- 
ple on Phobos, a satellite of Mars. Kid- 
napped from a beach they are propelled 
through space until] they are landed in a 
bewildering circumstance. It takes courage 
and intelligence to overcome the unknown 
power and attempt a return. 


Cuaruip, Remy. Where Is Every- 
body? Scott, 1957. unp. $2.25. 


Drawings and simple line text are so com- 
pletely integrated (even the name of an 
object being printed on the drawing) that 
one almost feels the pictures being made 
as the story is told. Black and white with a 
yellow sun, the pages and their characters 
become darker and darker as a storm comes 
up, until at the end nothing but rain is 
visible. The 4-8-year-old will love it, and 


will soon be able to read it for himself. 
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CueEney, Cora. Rumpus on Commo- 
dore Hill. Holt, 1957. 125p. $2.25. 


A lively wholesome story concerned with 
the activities of a navy family. The four 
children are natural. Their experiences en- 
tertaining. Elementary readers. Recom- 
mended. 


CLARKE, PauLine. The White Ele- 
phant. Abelard, 1957. 145p. $2.50. 


Little did Georgina guess, as she tried to 
find a subject for the book she always 
wanted to write, how it was to come to hand 
as a result of Cousin Bona’s sale of her 
“white elephant.” Mystery, a jewel robbery, 
and a bit of amateur sleuthing bring excite- 
ment aplenty in the best English tradition 
on the 10-15-year-old level. 


Conrab, Sysit. Enchanted Sixteen. 
Holt, 1957. 219p. $2.75. 


Connie Foster, high school Junior, was 
popular in her crowd until her daydreams 
got out of hand and her friends turned 
their backs and deserted her. Responsibility 
and new friendships bring Connie back to 
earth and give this enchanting and helpful 
book a happy ending. 


Cooper, Frank A. Mr. Teach Goes 
to War. McGraw, 1957. 187p. $3.00. 


The adventures of a young teacher track- 
ing down a gang of smugglers and pirates, 
during the War of 1812. The British defeat 
on Lake Champlain is a high point of the 
story. Junior high school readers. 


CourTNEY, GWENDOLINE. Those 
Verney Girls. Watts, 1957. 218p. $2.75. 


The Verney girls, sweet shy Alison, rebel- 
lious Elizabeth, placid Susan, and irrepres- 
sible Georgie, had lived happy and carefree 
with their adored and indulgent father, lov- 
ing to act quite “wild” from the neighbors’ 
standpoint, until the cataclysmic arrival of 
a stepmother threatened to change their 
world. How the changes came about and 
their effect on the girls make a lively and 
interesting, often entertaining story for the 
junior high level. 


Craicige, Dorotny. The Saucy 
Cockle. Abelard, 1957. 36p. $2.25. 


Captain Schooner likes to take children 
for rides around the bay in his boat. The 
mayor decided there should be a new boat 
and things looked bad for the captain for a 
while. Children will enjoy the outcome of 
the story. 


IRMENGARDE. Evie and 
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Cookie. Knopf, 1957. 122p. $2.75. 


Those who enjoyed Evie and the Wonder- 
ful Kangaroo will love this second story of 
the little girl and her unusual pet, and 
Cookie’s pet, Lily Thursday. An original and 
pleasing story for little girls. Slobodkin’s 
drawings are, as always, gems. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. The Favorite 
Place. Watts, 1957. 135p. $2.50. 


Peter, Suzie, and Mark thought they had 
lost their favorite play-place, the garden 
house of the empty house next door, when 
a strange lady moved in. But when they be- 
came acquainted with her and all her pets, 
and had their favorite place back, they found 
that she seemed to belong to them. Good 
reading, suggestive of practical application, 
for the 6-10-year-old. 


EXLeR, SAMUEL. Growing and 
Changing. Lothrop, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Shown in simple language and graphic col- 
ored pictures, for the 5-9-year-old or younger, 
how everything and everybody are growing 
and changing all the time. 


EYLE, KATHERINE WicMoreE. Chil- 
dren of Light. Lippincott, 1957. 128p. 
$2.75. 


Sympathetically told story of a little Arab 
waif, of how he became goat-boy to a Bed- 
ouin, his various adventures in his new life 
and his eventual discovery that spiritual 
values mean more than material ones. Good 
reading for the upper elementary level with 
interesting descriptions of life in the desert 
and cities of the Near East. 


FAULKNER, NANCY. Undecided 
Heart. Doubleday, 1957. 207p. $2.75. 


The Anthonys, loyalists during the earlier 
years of the American Revolution, were finally 
caught up in the churn of ideas and were 
divided. Hence the undecided heart of Dru- 
silla Anthony, for Dru must remain true to 
herself in choosing between inbred loyalties 
and her love. Historically and romantically, 
Miss Faulkner has created a moving and 
informative experience. 


Ferris, HELEN, editor. Girls, Girls, 
Girls. Watts, 1956. 241p. $3.00. 


In these fifteen reflections high school 
girls can look at what is bothering them, for 
here are portrayed the shy little violet, the 
snob, the tomboy, the tin-type, the misfit, and 
even the coward. A fine collection of the 
best in teen-age short stories, which should 
be most helpful and enjoyable. 


FRASER, BEATRICE AND FERRIN FRA- 
SER. Bennie the Bear Who Grew Too 
Fast. Lothrop, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


An entertining story for the very youngest 
of Bennie, the musical bear, who grew so 
fast that he outgrew violins—and his blanket 
—overnight. Roger Duvoisin’s drawings are, 
as always, delightful and expressive. 


Fritz, Jean. The Late Spring. Cow- 
ard, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Spring was late one year, because it was 
waiting for Robin R., the First Robin, who 
just sat and ate and blinked in an orange 
tree in Florida, until suddenly he knew 
that he had to fly North and sing spring in. 
Jean Fritz’s charming little spring song is 
capably illustrated by Erik Blegvad’s un- 
usual, clear and detailed pen and ink 
sketches. 


GEISEL, THEODOR Seuss (Dr. Seuss, 
pseud). The Cat in the Hat. Random, 
1957. 6lp. $2.00. 


In this newest delightful adventure into 
Nonsense, Dr. Seuss returns to his early 
ambition to be an educator, and puts verses 
to work by making them simple enough for 
beginning readers to read to themselves. 
Read alone, or read aloud, they have the 
inimitable Seuss charm. 


GeorceE, JEAN. The Hole in the Tree. 
Dutton, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Interesting nature story for the 4-7-year- 
old, which uses a hole in a tree and how it 
grew as a base for descriptions of insects and 
birds who used the hole to hatch their 
young. Scot and Paula lend human interest 
to the tale. 


GoopEeNow, EARLE. Angelo Goes to 
Switzerland. Knopf, 1957. unp. $2.25. 


An utterly charming and unusual story for 
the young child, in which Angelo, who went 
to the Carnival in another story, goes to 
Switzerland with a very absentminded pro- 
fessor, and makes new friends despite the 
language barrier. Earle Goodenow’s illus- 
trations are quite as delightful as his story. 


Grittey, VireintA. A Shilling for 
Samuel. Little, 1957. 86p. $2.75. 


A charming bit of fiction based on the 
childhood of Samuel McIntire, a great eight- 
eenth century woodcarver and designer of 
New England houses. Text and illustrations 
combined create an artistic picture of a 
New England boyhood. 


Gurko, Leo. Tom Paine, Freedom’s 


Apostle. Crowell, 1957. 213p. $2.75. 

High school students should enjoy and 
profit from this well written biography. 
Paine’s contributions to democratic thought 
are stressed, but his less savory personal 
characteristics are not glossed over unduly. 
This is a first rate contribution to junior 
literature. 


HaRMER, MABEL. The True Book of 
Pioneers. Children’s Press, 1957. 44p. 
$2.00. 


Another fine addition to Ola Podendorff’s 
“True Book” series is this easy-to-read ex- 
planation of pioneers with attractive water 
color pictures and drawings to clarify the 
text for the young reader. 


Harry, Ropert Reese. Island Boy. 
Lothrop, 1956. 209p. $3.00. 


Paulo was orphaned when his village was 
destroyed by raiders. A friendly trader finds 
him and takes him to ancient Hawaii. His 
shell necklace given him by his mother, a 
throwing stone picked up by the trader, and 
personal qualities make a story of old 
Hawaii suitable for 4th or 5th grade reading. 


HEADLEY, ELIZABETH CAVANNA. 
(Betty Cavanna, pseud). The Boy Next 
Door. Morrow, 1956. 253p. $2.75. 


Jane Howard is shaken from her childish 
attitude toward life when her longtime 
friend, the boy who lives next door, becomes 
romantically interested in her. She instinc- 
tively shies away from being anything more 
than just “good friends.” After he becomes 
interested in her little sister, Jane begins to 
grow toward maturity as she struggles to 
gain the popularity she has never cared for 
before. A realistic and well written story, 
this book should be interesting to any teen- 
age girl. 


Jaszi, Jean. Everybody Has Two 
Eyes. Lothrop, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


Enchanting little verses for the very young 
child with typical Mariana illustrations. 


KJELGAARD, Jim. Wildlife Camera- 
man. Holiday, 1957. 218p. $2.75. 


Jim Kjelgaard, past master at wildlife 
writing and interpreting, here gives us 4 
compelling story of a youth with a con- 
suming ambition to be a wild life photog- 
rapher, who sets off into the wilderness with 
his dog, expensive equipment, and little else, 
but who finds drama, friendly game wardens, 
danger and near death, but also amazing 
Inck and the beginning of the realization of 
his ambition. 
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KonkLe, Janet. J. Hamilton Ham- 
ster. Children’s Press, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 


Janet Konkle, who has made a name for 
herself with her cat stories for the very 
young, illustrated with photographs, here 
shows photographs of a hamster and tells 
how he made friends with a kitten and a 
rabbit. 


LAMBERT, RICHARD STANTON. Red- 
coat Sailor: The Story of Sir Howard 
Douglas. Saint Martin’s, 1957. 160p. 
$2.75. 


One of a series for young people entitled, 
“Great Stories of Canada.” This deals with 
the life of an English officer whom circum- 
stances brought to Canada toward the close 
of the Eighteenth Century and who remained 
there through many exciting years. 


LeaF, Munro. Three Promises to 
You. Lippincott, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


A Munro Leaf simplification of the United 
Nations for the early elementary level, illus- 
trated with two photographs of the U.N. 
Building and General Assembly, but mainly 
with Munro Leaf drawings, which can leave 
no doubt in the child’s mind as to what it is 
all about. 


Lewis, Cxiaupta. Straps the Cat. 
Scott, 1957. 141p. $2.50. 


A story which young children will love, 
told as it is in simple language, and com- 
bining the elements of repetition, familiarity, 
and surprise which appeals to that age, of a 
most uncanny cat, Straps, who likes rain, 
rubber bands and slip straps. Intriguing 
illustrations add to the charm of the book. 


Lines, KATHLEEN, editor. Once in 
Royal David’s City. Watts, 1956. unp. 
$3.95. 


Largely pictures, this story of the Nativity 
is told for young children in the language of 
the Bible, but simplified and with a picture 
for every line or two so that it may be easily 
understood. An attractive book. 


MacDonatp, Betty. Hello, Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle. Lippincott, 1957. 125p. 
$2.50. 


Amusing, overdrawn stories of problem 
children and the wonderful Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle with her magic cures for bullies, slow- 
pokes, whisperers, show-offs and the like, by 
one who has gained a reputation for a keen 
sense of humor, and is herself fond of chil- 
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dren and alert to their weaknesses. 


Matkus, Atipa Sims. The Sea and 
Its Rivers. Doubleday, 1956. 221p. 
$2.75. 


This description of the sea and the mul- 
titude of amazing creatures found its depths 
will sharpen the interest of our “ocean- 
graphers of the future,” ages 12-18. 


Marks, Mickey Kiar. Fine Eggs 


and Fancy Chickens. Holt, 1956. 96p. 
$2.50. 


Interesting, “easy to read” account of how 
Peg and Biffy learned to raise fancy chicks 
their first year at Old Mill Farm. For the 
7-9-year-old. 

MARSHALL, CATHERINE. Julie’s Her- 
itage. Longmans, 1957. 23lp. $3.00. 

Julie Brownell, daughter of a Negro doc- 
tor, was happy until, with her first year in 
high school, she faced the new prejudices 
of her white friends. Although she found 
that her attempts at reconciliation led to dis- 
trust from her own race, even her family, 
Julie did not fail, because her voice was the 
force that broke the resentment of both sides. 
A very timely and important book, especially 
for the high school age. 


Meics, CorNELIA Wild 
Geese Flying. Macmillan, 1957. 194p. 
$2.75. 


Excellent reading with a thread of mystery 
of twelve-year-old Dick and his family, who 
had come to live in their grandfather’s house 
in New England and were not at first ac- 
cepted by the little community. Heart-warm- 
ing in its portrayal of family life, and in the 
acceptance of challenges and facing of prob- 
lems by the Miltons. Cornelia Meigs is well- 
known for her fine books for children, and 
this is a worthwhile addition to the collec- 
tion. 


MerRETT, JOHN. Famous V oyages in 
Small Boats. Criterion, 1957. 140p. 
$1.75. 

Six accounts of unusual voyages—includ- 
ing the Kon-Tike adventure and that of Cap- 
tain Bligh and the Bounty. Readable and 
informative. Illustrations weak. 

MILLER, JosePH SHIELDs. Johnny 
Freedom Grows Up. Dorrance, 1956. 
16lp. $2.50. 

Short stories about a four-year-old boy 
which attempt to show how the precepts of 
democracy and capitalism can be taught to 


a child. Conservative traditional values are 
stressed. 


Mary Britton. Give a 
Guess. Pantheon, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


The young child will be enchanted by the 
rhythm of the verses while his curiosity will 
be a little piqued and often satisfied by the 
guessing which is greatly helped by Juliet 
Kepes’ charming, delicate, brown and white 
drawings. 


NesBitT, Marion. Captain John 


Smith’s Page. Lippincott, 1957. 70p. 
$2.50. 


A substantially true account written for 
young readers. It presents some interesting 
facets of life in the early Jamestown colony, 
particularly with respect to dealings with the 
nearby Indians. 


Norman, Cuarwes. John Muir, Fa- 
ther of our National Parks. Messner, 
1957. 191p. $2.95. 


Biography of the great American naturalist 
for the general reader. Sketches in an inter- 
esting way Muir’s travels, his writings, and 
his struggles in defense of America’s forest 
and mountain lands. 


Patrick. The 
Ocean. Day, 1957. 255p. $3.75. 


An adventure story based on the voyage 
of a British man-of-war in 1740. It is an 
excellent sea story filled with hardship, 
courage, and triumph. Young readers will 
like it. So will adolescents. 


Price, Outve. The Blue 
Washburn, 1956. 176p. $2.75. 


Sandy’s determination to become a stage 
costume designer wanes somewhat when she 
vacations at Cape Cod and a romance devel- 
ops with Dennis, a lover of the Sea. Events 
help them to grow up and by the end of 
the summer, they understand better what 
they want to do with their lives. High school 


readers. 


Golden 


Harbor. 


Renpina, Laura Cooper. Lolly 
Touchberry. Little, 1956. 213p. $3.00. 


This story, set in Florida and intended 
primarily for Junior High School students, 
deals with growing up, racial problems, and 
family relationships. Because of the way 
Lolly was able to solve her problems, it 
should be especially interesting for younger 
teen-age girls. 


Rusu, Purvi. My Brother Lam- 
bert. Roy, 1957. 144p. $3.00. 


A story of the Simnel Rebellion aimed 
against Henry Tudor. This episode from the 


war of the Roses makes interesting reading 
and might well be included in a high school 
library collection. 


St. Jouns, Evang. My Friend God. 
Dutton, 1956. 44p. $2.75 


Pictures, many of them, colored and black 
and white, all graphic, help the text explain 
about 5-year-old Kirsten,-and her friend God, 
whose presence she can feel in nature and 
in time of trouble. Should be a helpful as 


well as a popular book with the quite young 
child. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. Little Rabbit: 


The High Jumper. Scott, 1957. unp. 
$2.25. 


Miriam Schlein, a versatile as well as a 
prolific writer for children, here re-tells the 
story of a baby cottontail which a mother 
rabbit told her little one. Enough repetition 
to satisfy the very young, with a comfortable 
atmosphere of mother-child love. Entrancing 
brown, blue and green illustrations, by 
Theresa Sherman add greatly to the book’s 
appeal. 


SCHWARTZ, ELIZABETH AND CHARLES 
ScHwartz. Cottontail Rabbit. Holiday, 
1957. 45p. $2.50. 


Interesting and authentic account of a 
rabbit’s life from spring to winter, written 
and beautifully illustrated for the young 
reader by two biologists who have studied 
the subject scientifically, and have made 
award-winning sound-motion color pictures 
of wildlife, including rabbits. 


SEIGNOBOSE, FRANCOISE (Francoise, 
pseud). What Do You Want to Be? 
Scribners, 1957. unp. $2.75. 

Francoise here suggests in her questions 
and gay, whimsical, childlike colored illus- 
trations various careers for the grown-ups 
of tomorrow; one can’t help feeling that the 
circus or the zoo might be her choice. 

SHANNON, TERRY. Come Summer, 
Come Winter. Whitman, 1956. unp. 
$2.75. 

Colorful and realistic pictures of animals, 
flowers, and fruits make even clearer the text 
which explains to the 7-9-year-old the cycle 
of the changing seasons. 

SHELBOURNE, ALICE. In Freedom’s 
Dawn. Bruce, 1957. 192p. $3.00. 

A story of adventure in mid-seventeenth 
century Virginia. Its accounts of love and 


courage would appeal to adolescent and 
adult readers alike. 
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Simpson, Dorotuy. The Honest 
Dollar. Lippincott, 1957. 191p. $2.75. 


Janie Marshall wants to go to school 
worse than anything else in the world, but 
her family does not have the money to spare. 
Jobs are hard to find on the Maine island 
where they live, and Janie and her brother 
have many disappointments. One of the 
rewards they find, however, is the discovery 
of what they meant to each other as a 
family. Upper elementary readers. 


SmirH, Cicety Fox. The Valiant 
Sailor. Criterion, 1957. 186p. $3.00. 


Tony Donnithorne leaves his mother and 
goes in search of his father, who disappeared 
mysteriously after talking with a stranger. 
His experiences on an English man-of-war 
and later in prison where he found his fa- 
ther make interesting reading for adventure 
loving high school readers. 


SoRENSEN, VircintA. Miracles on 
Maple Hill. Harcourt, 1956. 180p. 
$2.95. 


A thorough characterization of each mem- 
ber of a family who go to Mapel Hill to 
live because of the father’s ill health, result- 
ing from World War II. The nature study, 
the presentation of the gathering of the sap 
and the making of maple sugar, the real 
sharing of neighbors with each other in good 
and bad times all give a strong story of 
upper New England. 


STOUTENBERG, ADRIEN. River Duel. 
Westminster, 1956. 188p. $3.25. 


Carrying sport interest as well as mystery, 
this story will interest high school readers 
who like out-of-doors and fishing especially. 
Game laws and much fishlore are mixed with 
skin-diving exploits to make an adventure of 
suspense and danger. 


SumM_ers,- James L. Trouble on the 
Run. Westminster, 1956. 216p. $2.75. 


The experiences and emotional growth of 
Roger Holman, high school junior, are re- 
counted in an entertaining style, for high 
school readers. Training for a big inter- 
school track meet, Roger finds life becoming 
more and more complicated, but in the end 
he finds that it can be surprisingly reward- 
ing. 

SutuirF, Rosemary. The Shield 
Ring. Oxford, 1956. 215p. $3.00. 


A historical novel set in Norman England. 
It deals with efforts to force the Norsemen 
from their stronghold in the Lake District. 
uneeating reading with a good historical 

ase. 
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Tuomas, KATHLEEN. The Gleanie 
Bird. Warne, 1956. 117p. $2.00. 


The Gleanie Bird lived all alone at de- 
serted Frying-Pan Farm. His acquiring 
cows, horses, pigs, sheep, dogs, a farmer 
and 11 little gleanies make a story of limited 
appeal for American children except that 
it is almost entirely about animals, which 
most children enjoy. Highly imaginative. 

Topp, RuTHvEN. Space Cat Meets 
Mars. Scribner, 1957. 72p. $2.25. 

Further adventures of Space Cat, in which 
Flyball, hero of the earlier adventures in 
space, discovers a new planet and finds a 
new friend, the last of the Martian cats. 

TRESSELT, ALVIN. The Rabbit Story. 
Lothrop, 1957. unp. $2.50. 

The famous author and artist of Rain 
Drop Splash and other favorites of the very 
young, combine their talents once more to 
bring a charming story of a baby rabbit 
who was caught in a trap and kept as a pet, 
but who escaped to return to the woods and 
have babies of her own. Beautiful, velvety 
brown etching-like illustrations suggest the 
soft warmth of rabbits and woods. 


Turner, AupreEY. Lacy Edwards, 
Veterinarian. Lantern, 1957. 22l1p. 
$2.50. 


Lacy Edwards finds that being a girl 
veterinarian has many drawbacks. In her 
first year of practice she has several unusual 
experiences, as preventing the drugging of 
a famous show horse, acting as a toreador 
to ensnare a rampaging bull, and taking 
the lead in control of an anthrax epidemic. 
She proves equal to each challenge and wins 
friends in her prejudiced community. High 
School readers. 


Education and Psychology 


Bruce, WILLIAM E. AND Joun Hot- 
DEN. The Teacher’s Personal Develop- 
ment. Holt, 1957. 346p. $4.25. 


This book reviews teaching psychology 
and methods through a challenging tech- 
nique of trying to motivate the teacher to 
think back to his personal social relation- 
ships toward school and society. It encour- 
ages the teacher, especially beginners, to 
analyze carefully all social and psychologi- 
cal aspects of teaching. Should be reviewed 
at least every two to three years by every 
teacher regardless of experience. Has a 
most interesting approach to personal psy- 
chology. The results and use of research is 
an asset. Every school principal, regardless 
of school level, should find this book one of 
the most practical and busiest copies in his 
current office library. 
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BruNER, JEROME SEYMOUR AND 
OTHERS. A Study of Thinking. Wiley, 
1956. 300p. $5.50. 

A wealth of new ideas are contributed in 
a difficult area of psychology. The book 
presents a set of theoretical assumptions for 
the development of concepts and precepts, a 
classification of concepts with examples of 
experimental treatment, and application of 
these principles to linguistics. 

Cuase, Francis S. Education Faces 
New Demands (Horace Mann Lec- 
ture). University of Pittsburg Press, 
1956. 49p. $1.00. 

A thoughtful and constructive analysis of 
current difficulties in American education. 

Conference on Reading. University 
of Chicago, 1956. Developing Perma- 
nent interest in Reading. Compiled by 
JeLen M. Rosinson. (Proceedings, 
v. 18; Chicago. Univ. Department of 
Education. Suppl. Educ. Monograph, 
no. 84). 224p. $3.50. University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 


A compilation of all the papers on De- 
veloping Permanent Interest in Reading pre- 
sented at the Conference on Reading at the 
University of Chicago, 1956. It covers grades 
from the kindergarten through senior high. 
It is comprehensive, well written, and well 
edited. 


CreMIN. LAWRENCE ARTHUR AND 
MERLE L. BorrowMan. Public Schools 
in Our Democracy. Macmillan, 1956. 
226p. $2.64. 

An introduction to public education based 
on a mythical American community’s devel- 
opment of its schools; well illustrated, at- 
tractively constructed, and skillfully written. 

A Graduate Program in an Under- 
graduate College: The Sarah Lawrence 
Experience. Committee on Graduate 
Studies, Wesleyan University Press, 
1956. 119p. $1.50. Sarah Lawrence 
College Pubn., no. 6. 


The story of a graduate program designed 
to prepare young women for teaching in 
high schools. Sarah Lawrence is a liberal 
arts college unafraid to pioneer. A report of 
planning, selection, preparation in an experi- 
mental program. 


Gray. Scott. The Teach- 
ing of Reading and Writing. 


(UNESCO Mono. on Fundamental 
Educ., 10). Scott, 1956. 28lp. $3.00. 

An excellent report on the current prac- 
tices, procedures, techniques, and methods 
used in the teaching of reading and hand- 
writing in the leading countries in UNESCO. 
It will be a great help to teachers of reading 
and writing in the United States, since it 
reveals methods that get results. 

Hurcuins, Ropert Maynarp. Some 
Observations on American Education. 
Cambridge, 1956. 112p. $2.75. 

These criticisms are directed to a British 
audience, but they can well be pondered 
by American educators. Given with the au- 
thor’s customary wit and penetration, they 
uncover weaknesses in higher education 
which this country needs to correct. 

TyLer, Leona EvizaBetu. The Psy- 
chology of Human Differences. Apple- 
ton, 1956. 562p. $6.00. 

A thorough revision of one of the best 
books on individual differences. It is solid 
with facts, closely reasoned, and clearly writ- 
ten. Particularly helpful at the present time 


is the excellent chapter on race and nation- 
ality difference. 


UnpeRwoop, Benton J. Psycho- 
logical Research. Appleton, 1957. 
298p. $4.00. 


Once every few years a book is written and 
one can say the science of psychology has 
taken a step forward. Underwood has writ- 
ten such a book. His integration of phil- 
osophical and technical views on research is 
worthwhile for every psychologist to read. 

Weber, CHRISTIAN OLIVER. Reading 
and Vocabulary Development: 2nd 
ed. Prentice, 1956. 168p. $2.95. 

A practical means of teaching words in 
isolation. High school teachers interested in 


trying to improve the reading vocabulary of 
pupils in this manner will find it helpful. 


Health and Physical Education 

Bunn, JoHN WILLIAM AND OTHERS. 
The Art of Officiating Sports, 2d ed. 
Prentice, 1957. 388p. $6.35. 

The art of sports officiating is a welcomed 
addition to the limited material on sports 
officiating. The author presents procedures 
for officiating 14 important sports activities, 
guides to handling play problems and situa- 
tions in three activities, organization of ski 
meets, qualifications of officials, philosophy, 
and general principles of officiating in very 
interesting, usable fashion. 
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Jounson, June. Home Play for the 
Preschool Child. Harper, 1957. 140p. 
$2.25. 


A book for parents of children under six, 
giving brief but helpful suggestions for cre- 
ative crafts, games and activities, inter- 
spersed with lively but sound suggestions 
for good all-around living with children. 


Knapp, CLYDE AND ANN E. JEWETT. 
Physical Education: Student and Be- 
ginning Teaching. McGraw, 1957. 
303p. $4.75. 


An interesting approach to three problems: 
teacher preparation, student teaching, and 
successful beginning teaching. The evalua- 
tion suggestions and bibliographies are es- 
pecially good as are the sections on finding 
a job and growth of the job; Physical edu- 
cation should welcome this material. 


Library Science 


GRANNIS, CHANDLER B. What Hap- 
pens in Book Publishing. Columbia, 
1957. 414p. $5.50. 


Twenty-one contributors discuss all basic 
aspects of book publishing from selection of 
the manuscript, editing, manufacturing, de- 
signing, advertising and selling. Other areas 
include publishing of children’s books, text- 
books and religious books, university presses, 
paperbacks and book clubs. 


Wirey, Joun Sons, Inc. The 
First One Hundred and Fifty Years. 
Wiley, 1957. 242p. $7.50. 


The essays by authors whose books have 
been published by Wiley place the firm’s 
output in the framework of the recorded 
knowledge in such fields as the biological 
and physical sciences, engineering, agricul- 
ture, etc. The result is a handsome book 
which is more than a history of a publisher 
distinguished for its titles in science and 
technology. 


Music 


Arxisson, Harotp E. Basic Coun- 
terpoint. McGraw, 1956. 17lp. $5.00. 


A concise, simple, practical manual for 
the student of counterpoint. The book 
covers ranges from two part composition in 
the Sixteenth century style to the composi- 
tion of a four voice fugue in the Eighteenth 
century style with all the techniques em- 
ployed. Valuable as a textbook or for ref- 
erence. 
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Beckett, WALTER. Liszt. Farrar, 
1956. 185p. $3.00. 


This book is a new biographical and criti- 
cal study of Liszt. The first ten chapters 
deal with the life of Liszt. The following 
six with his works. Also excerpts are given 
as an illustration of the works described. 
The book is especially valuable to the stu- 
dent of the musicians of the romantic era. 


Boatcu, Donato H. Makers of the 
Harpsichord and Clavichord. Macmil- 
lan, 1957. 169p. $12.50. 


Charts and biographical material of 
builders of the early keyboard instruments. 
Also contains lists of collections of the in- 
struments and their catalogs, and a glos- 
sary of terms in four languages. Most valu- 
able in the research field. 


Boypen, Davin Dopce. An Intro- 
duction to Music. Knopf, 1957. 449p. 
$7.50. 


This book is directed principally to the 
serious music student who seeks expensive 
functional and chronological orientations in 
the many phases of musical art. 

To call this book an “Introduction” under- 
estimates its comprehensive and detailed 
approach and may mislead many readers 
who might rightfully envision a less preten- 
tious meaning of this term. 


KERMAN, JosEPH. Opera as Drama. 
Knopf, 1956. 269p. $4.50. 


The presentation of a stimulating thesis 
and a penetrating analysis of the dramatic 
aspects of opera. work of major im- 
portance for all seriously interested in opera. 


MORGENSTERN, SAM. Composers on 
Music. Pantheon, 1956. 584p. $7.50. 

Treats all aspects of musical activity and 
criticism through the nontechnical writings, 
formal and informal, of composers from 
Palestrina to the present. Of interest to 
both laymen and professionals. Biographical 
notes and sources of writing included. 


Mozart, Jonaan C. W. A. A Mo- 
zart Letter Book. Edited by Max Ken- 
yon. Associated Bookseller, 1956. 
158p. $4.00. 


Through his letters W. A. Mozart has pro- 
vided us with a valuable type of auto- 
biographical material. Biographers who have 
romanticized this musical genius may have 
their scholarly instabilities revealed through 
Mozart’s collected correspondence. Mean- 
time, the reader profits by coming to know 
the human Mozart. 


Otrman, Rosert W. Music for 
Sight Singing. Prentice, 1956. 299p. 
$5.25. 


Not a textbook but a series of carefully 
graded melodies, distinguished by the range 
of musical types, the variety of sources, the 
use of clefs, and the amount of material. 
One of the best such books available for 
sight singing practice. 


RicHarpson, ETHEL PARK. Ameri- 
can Mountain Songs. Greenberg, 1956. 
120p. $3.50. 


An authentic collection of mountain bal- 
lands, spirituals, nonsense songs, and love 
songs gathered from Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and other Southern states. 
The simple piano accompaniments are in 
keeping with the character of the songs. 


STEARNS, MARSHALL WINSLOW. The 


Story of Jazz. Oxford, 1956. 367p. 
$5.75. 


A history of jazz, including its evolution 
from Africa and the West Indies to its pres- 
ent various stages, forms, and analyzations 
of the different styles. One chapter devoted 
to the technical elements is of great interest 
to the musician. 


Philosophy and Religion 


CHAPMAN, JoHN WILLIAM. Rous- 
seau—T otalitarian or Liberal? Colum- 
bia, 1956. 154p. $3.25. 


Rousseau’s political theory is analyzed in 
another of the Columbia Studies in Social 
Sciences. The author explains how Rousseau 
could be called a liberal instead of a totali- 
tarian and suggests that his concept of man 
is very close to that of the modern liberal. 
The modern liberal, according to the author, 
is one who thinks of man as a creature with 
potentialities that may develop only in an 
appropriate social medium and of the state 
as the means by which man releases his 
moral potential and seeks to realize goodness 
and justice. 


CiarK, Gorpon Happox. Thales to 
Dewey. Houghton, 1957. 548p. $5.00. 


An interestingly and clearly presented in- 
troduction to the history of philosophy, with 
the emphasis on epistemological thought. 


KELLER, Isaac CiayTon. Literature 
and Religion. Richard Smith, 1956. 
64p. $2.00. 


Thirteen brief essays on the “predominant 
religious themes” in about as many authors. 
Topics such as “Shakespeare and Sin,” 
“Carlyle and Work,” “Emerson and Prayer,” 
suggest the range. Items range from two 
to seven pages. Chiefly inspirational. Writ- 
ten in easy, readable style, rich in allusion. 


Marney, Faith in Conflict. 
Abingdon, 1957. 158p. $2.50. 


A study of religious faith in conflict with 
science, evil, culture, and deaths. Rich with 
allusion, beautifully written by an author 
well acquainted with the beliefs and thoughts 
of great philosophers and theologians. 


RussELL, Bertrand. Logic and 
Knowledge. Macmillan, 1957. 382p. 
$4.50. 


A compilation of many of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s most important essays written between 
1901 and 1950. These essays include Human 
Society in Ethics and Politics, New Hope for 
a Changing World, and Marriage and 
Morals. The editor has prefaced these es- 
says by notes designed to show their setting 
and to make them meaningful to the reader. 
The book provides a ready reference for 
Russell’s most important writings. 


Reference 


Apams, Georce. How to Afford 
That College Education—and Where 
to Study. Harian, 1956. 258p. $4.95. 


The title of this book really amounts to a 
good brief annotation in itself, because the 
author does just what the title says, out- 
lining specific plans to secure a college edu- 
cation with a minimum cost. The listing of 
expenses for different kinds of colleges and 
for different individual colleges is a big help. 

This is a most useful book for those choos- 
ing a college—parents, counselors, and the 
future students. 


FerM, VERGILIUS TURE ANSELM. 
Encyclopedia of Morals. Philosophical, 
1956. 682p. $10.00. 


The material in this encyclopedia alpha- 
betically arranged is treated in large subjects 
with many cross references from smaller and 
related subjects. Morals are discussed both 
theoretically and practically. The practical 
discussion deals with morals as actually prac- 
ticed in various cultures. 
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Harkins, E. Dictionary of 
Russian Literature. Philosophical, 
1956. 439p. $10.00. 


This basic information on the entire field 
of Russian literature arranged in dictionary 
form is mostly historical with some critical 
material on the most important writers. Only 
literature of the Great Russian is included, 
not the Ukranian and Belo-Russian litera- 
ture. 


HinpMaNn, Darwin. The Complete 
Book of Games and Stunts. Prentice, 
1956. 415p. $4.95. 


This very complete book groups games into 
logical classifications showing the relation- 
ships which divide games into families and 
groups. Both outdoor and indoor games are 
included. Only those indoor games are 
omitted such as bridge or chess which need 
whole books on themselves. An excellent 
source of reference. 


MELLAN, IBERT AND ELEANOR MEL- 
LAN. Dictionary of Poisons. Philosophi- 
cal, 1956. 150p. $4.75. 


This is written for the layman with the 
thought that at some time he may have to 
give emergency care to someone. If one 
will pay attention to the words in bold type 
“Call a physician” the book will serve a 
useful purpose. 


Bruce. Let’s Celebrate A 
Holiday! Bruce Miller, 1956. 24p. $.50. 


An inexpensive booklet listing sources of 
free materials on holidays, festivals and 
special occasions, arranged by month. Under 
each holiday there are general references, 
plays, satires, projects, and songs. Ad- 
dresses are given for: State Chambers of 
Commerce where information concerning a 
state’s special events may be obtained; 
sources of information on foreign holidays, 
national tourist and information offices. Very 
informative source material which should be 
of great value to teachers and librarians. 


NicHOLson, Marcaret. A Diction- 
ary of American-English Usage. Ox- 
ford, 1957. 671p. $5.00. 


Miss Nicholson has adapted Fowler’s Mod- 
ern English Usage to modern times and use, 
omitting the long explanations depending 
upon a knowledge of Greek and Latin, in- 
cluding new articles where more current 
material was needed, and explaining current 
idioms which have come into the language 
as well as peculiarities of American speech 
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not recorded by Fowler. Much of Fowler’s 
wit has been maintained in the explanations. 
It is emphasized that this edition does not 
take the place of Fowler; it is only adapted 
for quicker use so that the person pressed 
for time can find his information at a glance. 


Winick, Dictionary of 
Anthropology. Philosophical, 1956. 
579p. $10.00. 


As a young and growing science anthro- 
pology has no body of terms whose meanings 
are clearly defined with absolute precision. 
Many terms are used based upon a consensus 
of shared notions as to their meanings. So 
the editor of this dictionary says that in 
defining terms the dictionary “must of neces- 
sity confine much of its effort to reporting 
usage, and the ordinary disposition of a 
special terminology as it is revealed in the 
established and authoritative literature of 
the field.” 


Social Science 


ANSTRUTHER, Dr. Livingston, | 
Presume? Dutton, 1957. 207p. $3.95. 


Although H. M. Stanley’s life was filled 
with many adventures, the successful search 
for Livingston was the greatest of all. This 
interesting biography of Stanley devotes well 
over half of its pages to this single episode 
in his life. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. Cobras, Cows and 
Courage. Coward, 1956. 96p. $1.95. 


An excellent geographical reader, authen- 
tic, clearly written, and beautifully illus- 
trated. An account of farm life in northern 
India for the intermediate grades. 


Cronyn, Georce W. A Primer on 
Communism. Dutton, 1956. 190p. 
$2.50. 


This book gives a certain amount of funda- 
mental information about communism in the 
form of a catechism. Two hundred ques- 
tions are asked; two hundred answers are 
given. The book will probably be used 
mostly for reference. 


Eaton, CLEMENT. Henry Clay and 
the Art of American Politics. Little, 
1957. 209p. $3.50. 


One of the volumes in the “Library of 
American Biography.” A skillful writer han- 
dles Clay, the politician, in an admirable 
fashion. New Clay materials add to the 
scholarly quality of the volume. 


FRANKLIN, JoHN Hope. The Mili- 
tant South. Harvard, 1956. 317p. 
$5.00. 


John Hope Franklin in this, his most re- 
cent book, has made a distinct contribution 
to the literature about, and the understand- 
ing of, the Old South. Many have referred 
to the militancy of the antebellum South, 
but not until Franklin’s appeared had any- 
one so carefully sought to understand and 
explain the South’s apparent love of war. 


FRAZIER, EDWARD FRANKLIN. The 
Negro in the United States, rev. ed. 
Macmillan, 1957. 769p. $8.50. 


One of the best-known sociological studies 
of Negroes in the U.S. has been revised by 
including recent data and a scholarly treat- 
ment of the newer moves toward racial in- 
tegration and a few of the forces opposing 
these moves. 


FREEMAN, KATHLEEN. The Paths of 
Justice. Roy, 1957. 191p. $3.00. 


An unusual book which tells the story of 
law and justice among the Greeks in classic 
times. It brings much of the legal procedure 
to life. There is an especially interesting ac- 
count of a murder trial that will fascinate 
most readers. Suitable for either high school 
or college libraries. 


Goetz, Dewta. Tropical Rain For- 
ests. Morrow, 1957. 64p. $2.50. 


A very good geographical reader for up- 
per elementary students. Includes descrip- 
tions of climate, plant and animal life, hu- 
man activities, and contrasts between Ameri- 
can and Old World rain forests. Ilustrated. 


Gompers, SAMUEL. Seventy Years 
of Life and Labor. Dutton, 1957. 334p. 
$5.00. 


A re-publication of one of the classic 
studies in labor history. This particular 
edition gains added merit from an introduc- 
tion and editing by Philip Taft and John A. 
Sessions. A useful library reference. 


Hacker, Louis Morton. Alexander 
Hamilton in the American Tradition. 
McGraw, 1957. 273p. $4.75. 


A relatively brief biographical study which 
endeavors to re-examine Hamilton’s philoso- 
phy of the state in the light of his time. A 
useful analysis that should command a hear- 
ing. 


Havas, Moses, editor and_tran- 


slator. A History of Rome. Double- 
day, 1956. 305p. $.95. 


An excellent account composed of pas- 
sages from the ancient historians knitted to- 
gether into a single narrative. Since this is 
published in an inexpensive paper-back edi- 
tion, classes in high school and college his- 
tory courses should be able to make use of 
it. 


Haun, Lucien ALBERT. Common 
Sense Economics. Abelard, 1957. 244p. 
$4.50. 


This book is essentially a criticism of Key- 
nesian economics written by a very able 
German banker and economic thinker. The 
writer is more concerned with criticizing the 
influence of the Keynesian ideas on the 
a public than in criticizing the theory 
itself. 


Hopkins, JosepH G. E. Colonial 
Governor: Thomas Dongan of New 
York. Kenedy, 1957. 184p. $2.50. 

The account of an able colonial governor 
who led New York colony through many 


trials in the late 17th century. Good refer- 
ence material. 


Hutton, A Picture History 
of Canada. Watts, 1956. 62p. $3.95. 
Brief, simple text accompanies excellent 


pictures and maps. Will appeal to upper 
elementary grades. 


LauBer, Patricia. Highway to Ad- 
venture: The River Rhode of France. 
Coward, 1956. 96p. $1.95. 

A very interesting and authentic account 
of a journey down the Rhode from Switzer- 
land to the Mediterranean. Many attractive 


maps and photographs. Will appeal to the 
junior high school student. 


McCracken, Haroxp. The Story of 
Alaska. Garden City, 1956. 57p. $2.50. 


Picture story of the history of Alaska. Will 
appeal to junior high school students. 


Peare, CATHERINE Owens. William 
Penn. Lippincott, 1957. 448p. $7.00. 


The first full-length modern biography of 
Penn. A judicious combination of sound 
scholarship and good writing makes the 
volume a worthy addition to American his- 
toriography. 
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RANDALL, RutH Painter. The 
Courtship of Mr. Lincoln. Little, 1957. 
219p. $3.75. 

A book described by the author as “some- 
what of a period piece.” In telling its story, 
the book sets the record straight on the 


aa of Mary Todd and Abraham Lin- 
coln, 


Ricu, Louise Dickinson. The First 
Book of New England. Watts, 1957. 
60p. $1.95. 

New England, past and present, is re- 
vealed in this book for young readers. 
Every section of the region is dealt with in 
some particular. Illustrations by Leonard 
Everett Fisher enhance the volume. 


THOMPSON, LAWRENCE S. Kentucky 


Tradition. Shoe String, 1956. 225p. 


$4.25. 

A delightful compilation of Kentuckiana. 
There are chapters on everything from poli- 
tics to vittles, fox-hunting to likker, and 
religion to feudin’. The mixture of tall tales 
and truth make for enjoyable reading. 


ToLLes, FREDERICK BARNES. James 
Logan and the Culture of Provincial 
America. Little, 1957. 228p. $3.50. 


A volume in the “Library of American 
Biography.” This account, centered in the 
personage less well known than some Amer- 
ican leaders, maintains the high standard of 
its predecessors in this series. 


Wricut, Louis Booxer. The Cul- 
tural Life of the American Colonies, 
1607-1763. Harper, 1957. 292p. $5.00. 


One of the volumes in the New American 
Nation Series. The book is organized along 
functional lines—chapters on social struc- 
ture, education, religion, the arts, etc. Each 
chapter is in itself an excellent synthesis. 


Textbooks 


Brunn, GEOFFREY. The World in 
the Twentieth Century, 3rd ed. Heath, 
1957. 818p. $6.75. 


Except for an eighteen page epilogue, 
this new edition is virutally same as 
second edition of 1952. In many ways this 
is a satisfactory book. It gives reasonable 
attention to the non-European phases of 
world history, although some readers may 
wish more. 


Crow, ALIcE Von Baver. An Out- 
line of Educational Psychology. Little- 
field, 1956. 339p. $1.50 paper. 


A typical condensed study outline with a 
breadth of courage and lack of systematic 
theoretrical organization. 


Hovious, Carot. New Trails in 
Reading. Heath, 1956. 472p. $3.20. 


Anyone desiring to improve his ability to 
read can do so by reading the stories in this 
book and doing the things suggested for 
him to do after the reading of each story. 
The stories are highly charged with inter- 
est and the directions for what to do after 
the reading of each story are simple to fol- 
low. Recommended. 


Grecory. Principles of 
General Psychology. Ronald, 1956. 
400p. $5.00. 


A substantial, systematic text for an ad- 
vanced course in general psychology. Well- 
written. Dignified in design and in treat- 
ment of subject matter. 


Korvisto, WILLIAM ANSELM. Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Modern Eco- 
nomics. Wiley, 1957. 834p. $6.00. 


This is an economics text built around the 
“problem” approach. It takes inequality, in- 
efficiency, and instability as the key prob- 
lems. Other than this novel organizational 
approach, it is highly traditional in content. 


LovrieN, MARIAN AND OTHERS. Ad- 
ventures in Living. Harcourt, 1955. 
626p. $3.76. 


A wide variety of forms of literature, con- 
siderable range of interest, wide range of 
difficulty, very attractive illustrative mate- 
rials, helpful study aids. Fine reading im- 
provement manual accompanying text. To 
be recommended for serious consideration as 
a tenth grade text. 


Important New Sooke 
| 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS | 


By LLOYD A. COOK and ELAINE F. COOK, Wayne State University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 304 pages, $5.50 


\ study of problems in human relations in and about schools, and their solutions. The 
content consists mainly of concrete cases gathered by the authors, and of data from the 
social sciences. Part One defines human relations education . .. Part Two, the basic division, 
consists of nine case-centered chapters . . . Part Three deals with the teacher-leader role 
in “change action.” Highly recommended for human-relation courses in school administration 
and social education. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Where to Get It and How to Use It in Counseling and in Teaching 
By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York University. 534 pages, $6.75 


A college text combining the sources and uses of occupational information. It is designed 
for use in courses training counselors for schools, colleges, and other organizations, as well 
as for all those to whom people turn when they want*facts about jobs to help them decide 
what they will do to earn a living. It is the first book to cover, in one volume, the three 
aspects of the subject, i.e., where to get occupational information; how to use it in counseling; 
and how to use it in teaching. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By PAUL R. MORT, Teachers College, Columbia University and DON- 
ALD H. ROSS, N.Y. State Education Dept. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation. New Second Edition. 448 pages, $6.00 


Revised, expanded, updated . . . this new edition presents a comprehensive treatment of the 
underlying principles of school administration derived from the objectives of education and 
from the common sense of culture. It shows the bearing of these principles upon all aspects 
of administration—personnel, curriculum, finance, school-building, and legal problems. 
Questions and exercises are carefully selected to provide a laboratory development which will 
give the student a growing understanding of the synthesis. 


ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS 
By ALBERT L. AYARS, Education Director, Hill & Knowlton, Ine. 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 366 pages, $5.50 


A very readable. practical handbook for the novice in school administration and a reference 
for superintendents and principals. It interrelates their responsibilities in each, and enables 
the new administrator to see his task in its legal and philosophical setting, providing him 
with the tools to cope with the realities that face brn. 


Send for 
copies on 
approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION 


by J. H. BRADFIELD and H,. STEW ART MOREDOCK, both at Sacra- 


mento State College 


This basic comprehensive book is designed to aid teachers in under- 
standing the principles and the practice of valid measurement and 
evaluation techniques. Suitable for diverse instruction programs and 
school curricula. the book is an excellent guide and reference for the 
teacher-on-the-job. It affords an intelligent balance between theory 
and application, and an extensive glossary of technical terms, 1957. 
509 pages. $5.50 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 
by VIKTOR LOW ENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 


Now applicable to secondary as well as elementary schools, the new 
third edition of this leading text in art education incorporates the latest 
research throughout the book and features new illustrations plus new 
material on such subjects as grading the child’s product, the meaning 
of discipline in the classroom, coloring and workbooks and art educa- 
tion, adolescent art, the gifted child, and therapeutic aspects of art edu- 
cation. 1957. 541 pages. $5.90 


DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


by LUCILE L. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core Program, Board of Edu- 
cation of Prince George’s County, Marlboro, Maryland; and ELSIE 
J. ALBERTY, The Ohio State University 


Presenting the philosophical and psychological basis of the core 
program, this practical text emphasizes its specific purposes, structure, 
and techniques. The problems involved in developing a core program 
are thoroughly analyzed in the light of the authors’ experience. The 
text shows how learning units are developed cooperatively by teachers 
and pupils and principles and practices are documented throughout 
with examples drawn from the classroom. 1957. 297 pages. $4.75 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE, both at Queens College, 
New York 


This book helps the teacher (1) understand the problems of the speech 
defective child and (2) acquire practical information as to when, why 
and how to translate understanding into corrective practice. The book 
clearly defines the roles of the teacher and the professionally trained 
speech therapist. emphasizing the ways in which they can cooperate. 
Specific illustrations and detailed case histories objectify the discussion. 
1957. 294 pages. $4.25 


The Macmillan €Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


| 


